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CHAPTER I. 

MRS. GREY PAYS A VISIT. 

IT would not be easy to give any definite 
account of the weeks that followed. 
How Mr. Fleming lived through them, I 
hardly know; something of energy, per- 
haps, aroused by the very weight of the 
blow came to sustain him — as a man will 
put forth his whole strength to gain 
breathing space beneath the heavy fallen 
stone that would otherwise crush the life 
out of him. And yet it was hardly energy, 
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rather a dream or stupor in whicli he lived 
apart, and with which his actions were only 
half-associated. After the first day, he 
began to paint again, sometimes remaining 
at his easel for hours together; but his 
pictures made little progress, and at other 
times he would sit almost the whole day 
in unbroken silence before the fire. He 
had given up his journey to Florence ; he 
could not leave Paris then, he told Hum- 
phrey briefly, without further comment. 
He saw almost no one; now and then an 
old friend came in, or some one was 
admitted on indispensable business; but 
for the most part, the door was closed 
against all comers, and a world-forsaken 
silence, as it were, reigned in the studio. 
Humphrey alone hardly ever left him, even 
sleeping at the house after a time, old 
Marguerite, the cook, who was heart 
broken at the course afiairs had taken, 
turning out of her room on his behalf. 
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At first the lad was doubtful whether his 
presence were a relief or an oppression to 
his master, until one afternoon, being de- 
tained at a picture-dealer's, he was absent 
for some hours. On his return, he came 
in quietly, as usual ; but in a moment Mr. 
Fleming came up to him. " Where have 
you been, Humphrey ?" he said. " I 
thought you were never coming back." 

Humphrey told him, and also what had 
detained him. 

" I missed you," he answered. " You 
are necessary to me, my boy. Do not 
leave me for longer than you can help." 

No news, no word reached them from 
Ersilia. Sometimes Humphrey thought of 
writing himself to La Chenaie, then hesi- 
tating, not daring to speak of it to Mr. 
Fleming, put it off from day to day. But 
this sense of silence, of separation, weighed 
upon him with a dreariness that cannot 
be told. As he and Mr. Fleming worked 
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together in the studio, sometimes hardly 
exchanging two words in the course of the 
day, the sounds from the outer world 
would strike with a sudden harshness and 
incongruity on the ear, as though pene- 
trating some lonely tomb. Every day 
they went together at the same hour to 
dine at the nearest restaurant, then return- 
ing, the evening was spent as the day had 
been, till, retiring for the night, Humphrey 
would hear his master pacing up and down 
his room till the early hours of the 
morning. 

On the rare occasions that Mr. Fleming 
broke silence by more than a few words, 
it was to question Humphrey about M. 
Rossel. " I wish I had seen him — I wish I 
had seen him," he would say, in a troubled 
voice, as though perplexed by some in- 
ward vision ; " describe him to me, Hum- 
phrey." So persistent was his strange 
hankering on this point that the lad one 
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day tried to draw M. Rossers face from 
memory ; but the result was not very suc- 
cessful. Mr. Flemiug, who was walking 
up and down the room, paused as Hum- 
phrey laid the drawing down. " Is it 
like ?" he said. " Don't show it to me if it 
is not. It will only confuse me more." 

This sort of life, in which time seemed 
measured, not by hours and minutes, but 
by pulsations of feeling, appears, on look- 
ing back, to have lasted for many weeks ; 
but in reality it can have been hardly a 
month before a change came. It began 
with a ring at the door-bell one day late in 
Fel^ruary, followed by a voice that Hum- 
phrey at once recognised inquiring for Mr. 
Fleming. Old Marguerite happened to be 
out, and the little girl who occasionally 
helped her had received no instructions 
about visitors. 

"It is Mrs. Grey," said Humphrey. 
" You don't want to see her, sir, do you ? 
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I will tell Jeanne not to admit her." 
*' Mrs. Grey ?" said Mr. Fleming, vaguely, 
'* that woman ? She must come in, if she 
is there, Humphrey; it makes no diflfer- 
ence." Indeed, it was too late to interfere, 
for the door had opened, and Mrs. Grey, 
sweeping and gracious, was already in the 
room. Mr. Fleming looked up and shook 
hands with her, then went on with his 
painting, leaving the task of entertaining 
her to Humphrey. 

" It is very good of you to admit me 
so early," she said, " but the days are 
still so short, and I was afraid I might 
not find you at home. It is so long,, so 
very long since I was at your studio— 
not since last November, I think — and 
I have heard so much of Mr. Fleming's 

pictures lately. I was at M. G 's 

atelier only yesterday — have you seen 
his pictures, Mr. Randolph? He has 
some charming little gerure things, but 
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nothing to be compared to these — nothing 
— *if you want to see some really fine 
pictures, Madame/ he said, * you should 
go to my friend Fleming's studio; they 
are worth looking at.' And so they 
are, indeed — what colouring, what a de- 
licious sentiment — might I trouble you 
for a chair, Mr. Randolph ? I could sit 
and look at these for hours." 

He gave her a chair, and sitting down, 
she carefully levelled her eye-glass at 
the painting before her, and let her eyes 
freely roam about the room. To see 
Mrs. Grey, all unchanged, in the midst 
of a world otherwise so changed, affected 
Humphrey with a grim sense of the 
irony of things. In half a minute she 
was up again, and carrying her chair 
with her, had dropped down in front of 
another picture. 

** This is yours, Mr. Randolph ?" she 
said. " From Dante ? I do not remem- 
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ber the passage — in fact, though I am 
almost ashamed to own it, I never read 
Dante. I have a very beautiful copy- 
given me by an Italian friend, but some- 
how I have never been able to devote 
the necessary time to studying it. I look 
forward to reading it later on with Rose. 
Beautiful — most beautiful, Mr. Randolph ; 
there is something so exceedingly touching 
and sweet — and — and — touching in the 
girl's face, it quite appeals to one ; surely, 
it is a little like — ah, that reminds me, 
Mr. Randolph ; may I not see that charm- 
ing portrait of the Princess Zaraikine 
that Mr. Fleming was at work on last 
November? It promised so exceedingly 
well." 

" It is not finished,*' said Humphrey. 
" How is Miss Grey ?" 

" Charlotte, do you mean ? Oh, she is 
very well, thank you. She wanted to 
come with me to-day, but I knew," lower- 
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ing her voice, " that Mr. Fleming is — 
that he would, perhaps, not care to 
see many visitors at present." 

" I think Miss Grey would have been 
very welcome," answered Humphrey. 
" If you will let me turn this a little 
more to the light, Mrs. Grey, I think you 
will see it better." 

" Thank you, it does perfectly — per- 
fectly. But may I really not see that 
portrait, Mr. Eandolph ? I am so much 
interested in that poor young thing, you 
know — though people do say now that 
there have always been some very strange 
stories about her, that she ran away 
from her husband when she was quite 
a young girl, and that the blame is not 
all on one side. One never knows." 

They were at the further end of the 
studio, and she still spoke in a lowered 
voice, glancing towards Mr. Fleming the 
while; he gave no sign, but Humphrey 
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nevertheless felt certain that he heard 
every word. 

" The Princess Zaraikine is my cousin, 
as you are aware," Humphrey said in 
answer, " I believe that I am accurately 
informed as to the circumstances of her 
married life, and you have my authority 
for contradicting every word that casts 
the slightest shadow of blame upon 
her/' 

" Indeed — well, no doubt, you are well 
informed, Mr. Randolph; and I am far 
from exonerating Prince Zaraikine; I 
have always understood that he bears 
the worst of characters. Still one never 
quite knows what to believe, and there 
is never smoke without some fire." 

" There would be neither smoke nor 
fire. Madam," said Mr. Fleming, speak- 
ing for the first time, and coming for- 
ward, " but for a certain order of minds 
which lies below the ' level of my under* 
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standings and whose delight is in invent- 
ing and retailing the basest lies. For 
myself, I always give those who retail 
them the credit of inventing them." 

" Mr. Fleming, you surprise me," said 
Mrs. Grey, rising with some dignity, 
^^ this is language that I am not accus- 
tomed to. Nor do I know what you 
mean by lies — I know them to be truths, 
and I shall not hesitate to say so when- 
ever the occasion oflfers." She bowed, 
and swept out of the room without ano- 
ther word. Mr. Fleming locked the door 
after her. I had never seen him in such 
a storm of anger. 

** Can no one stop her ? Can no one 
denounce her P" he said, walking up and 
down the room with his head between his 
hands. *^ Is nothing sacred to her p No- 
thing safe from her cursed lying tongue ? 
How dare she utter a name she is not 
worthy even to hear pronounced? My 
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God, my God, that it should all have come 
to this " 

" She knows nothing of it," Humphrey 
said at last; '^it does not hurt 
her." 

" No" — he said, more quietly, " she 
knows nothing of it." He went up to 
her portrait, which was leaning against 
the wall, and, turning it round, gazed at 
it with an inexpressible mournfulness. 
" Is it fate, Humphrey ?" he said at last, 
" is it fate ? Why must she suffer and I 
not help her? She needs me, as I need 
her, and yet Heaven and earth are not 
wider apart than we are with that man 
and her will standing between us." 

He went back to his easel without 
waiting for an answer, but the conversa- 
tion had roused him; he could not settle 
to his work again. Presently he left it 
and began walking up and down the room 
with frequent pauses ; at last, for the first 
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time in all these weeks, he proposed that 
they should go out. 

They made their way down to the 
Tuileries gardens. It was a mild day, the 
February sun shone brightly, and presently, 
seated under one of the trees, Humphrey 
saw Charlotte Grey. He had not met her 
since the night of Mrs. Grey's party ; she 
looked older, he thought, and very pale 
and thin, poor child. She happened to be 
alone just then, for her aunt was standing 
at some little distance talking to one of her 
thousand acquaintances, and she no sooner 
caught sight of Mr. Fleming and Humphrey 
advancing along the wide avenue than she 
jumped up and came to meet them. 

"I am so glad to see you again, Mr. 
Randolph," she said. ** I thought you had 
forgotten us.'* Then with a shy glance 
she turned to greet Mr. Fleming also. I 
think that he hardly knew her for a mo- 
ment, then all at once he remembered who 
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she was, and Ersilia's friendship for her. 

" I have not seen you for a long time, 
Miss Grey," he said, shaking hands with 
her kindly. "You are well, I hope ?" 

The girl did not answer. She stood 
glancing from one to the other with her 
dark soft eyes ; her forlorn looks seemed 
to reproach Humphrey, who had hardly 
thought of her lately. What a tragedy it 
was, he could not help thinking^ now, that 
had written these lines on three sad faces 
looking hopelessly at each other, whilst 
one, never absent from their thoughts, 
suffered in loneHness far away. It was 
like meeting in some open grave, in which 
the dead-alive should still have hearts to 
throb and nerves to quiver. So they stood 
for a moment; then Rose came running 
up, and Charlotte starting, looked round 
for her aunt. 

" I must go," she said ; then drawing 
Humphrey a little on one side, " have you 
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heard anything of the Princess Zaraikine ?" 
she said. " I had a letter from her this 
morning. Would you like to read it ? I 
have it here." She put the letter into his 
hand as she spoke. '* Do come and see us 
soon, Mr. Randolph/' she said, looking at 
him wistfully ; '' it is so dull at home." 

She ran off as her aunt approached, and 
Humphrey rejoined Mr. Fleming, who had 
turned and was walking towards the 
Cb&teau. He had not noticed Charlotte as 
she gave the letter — ^indeed he noticed 
nothing — ^nor would Humphrey mention it 
till they were at home again. Then he 
told him. His countenance changed ; his 
hand shook as he held it out. 

'^ Give it to me," he said, in a hoarse 
voice. A flush passed over his pale face 
as he saw her handwriting; he took 
the letter to the window, and stood there 
for a long time motionless. At last, with- 
out turning round, he held the paper out 
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that Humphrey might take it and read it 
also. It was getting dusk, and the lad 
came and stood by his master at the 
window to see the words. 

There was not much to read. The 
letter was apparently in answer to one 
that Charlotte had written in the midst of 
her own troubles, and the tone of it was 
brave, almost cheerful, with kind words 
of encouragement and sympathy for the 
girl. About herself there was almost no- 
thing ; perhaps it was for this reason that 
between each line we seemed to read other 
words that told of loneliness and suffering. 
Mr. Fleming took the paper again when 
Humphrey had finished, and stood gazing 
at it a minute longer, his hand shading his 
eyes. 

^'She is ill," he said, speaking the 
thought that was in the mind of both; 
*^ that is not her usual handwriting. Hum- 
phrey, I must go to her, she is suffering — 
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Why should she suffer, my God, why 
should she suffer? And there is no end 
to it — if there were any end to it — God 
help us both 1" 

He flung himself into a chair, and for 
the first time in Humphrey's presence gave 
way to a burst of grief terrible to witness 
—such grief as the lad in his inexperience 
had hardly imagined — the hard, hopeless 
grief that seems to drain the very sources 
of life, yet leaves everything unchanged. 

After a long time he became calmer. 
Late in the evening, after hours of un- 
broken silence, he spoke again. 

" This can be endured no longer," he 
said; "what the end will be, God only 
knows— but something must be done. I 
cannot go to her myself — not yet — ^you 
must go, Humphrey." 

" I ?" said Humphrey, startled. 

"Yes; why not?" he said. "You do 
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not mind, my boy ?" some vague memory 
returning. 

" Mind 1" answered Humphrey. Indeed 
it seemed to him all at once that with this 
course open, present endurance had in 
fact reached its limits. " I mind nothing 
but leaving you, sir," he said. 

" That is no matter," Mr. Fleming 
answered. He began walking up and 
down the room again, with bent head, and 
a pause at each turn. '^ You might go to- 
morrow," he said, "the less delay the 
better; you will see if she — she will be 
glad to see you. There is a train leaves 
Paris about eleven ; that will suit you best. 
You will get to La Ohenaie about three, 
and you had better sleep there. The last 
train for Paris starts at five, which would 
leave you hardly sufficient time, as the 
house is three or four miles from the 
station." - 

" I will go, of course," said Humphrey. 
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A sudden dazzling came between his eyes 
and the paper as he sat drawing at an 
easel, his hand shook, he found that he 
could not go on. He got up and began 
to put away his things for the night. Mr. 
Fleming was still wandering up and down 
with a restlessness that was new in him. 
Presently he came and stood by Humphrey, 
watching the lad's movements with absent 
eyes. 

" When does Prince Zaraikine return to 
Paris ?" he asked. 

** I don't know, I have not heard," said 
Humphrey, wondering at the sudden ques- 
tion. " One might inquire in the Rue de 
Seine; they would know there perhaps." 

*' No — no matter," said Mr. Fleming. 
He resumed his restless pacing, but in a 
moment he spoke again as though he 
could not help it. " I cannot see him," he 
said, "I wish I could see him — the man 
who has cursed her life — " 

2 
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He broke oflf abruptly and left the 
studio, and Humphrey too, presently, went 
to his own room, which was next to Mr. 
Fleming's. The thought of the morrow 
filled his mind, and he could not sleep. 
All night he tossed and dozed and woke 
again, and at each waking some slight 
movement in the next room, the grating of 
a chair, a slow footstep, told him that 
there also was a sleepless watcher. He 
was in the studio earlier than usual the 
next morning ; but Mr. Fleming was 
already there before him, walking up and 
down with the same subdued, restless ex- 
citement that Humphrey had noticed in 
his manner the evetiing before. His face 
was haggard, yet flushed, and his eyes 
looked worn and reddened from want of 
sleep ; he had not been in bed that night. 

Humphrey left the house soon after ten 
o'clock. His master, who had hardly spoken, 
except to give him one or two parting 
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directions, bade him a silent farewell, ao- 
companying him to the door. The lad 
heard it close behind him as he went down- 
stairs — he himself was in a state of 
wrought-up excitement that morning, and 
when he had got into the street, he turned 
back with an impulse he could not resist, 
and went upstairs to the studio again. 
Mr. Fleming was sitting in front of the 
fire, his elbows on his knees, his head 
in his hands. He had often sat so 
before, but the thought that he might 
remain there now for hours with no 
one to speak to him, or to rouse him, 
struck Humphrey like a new pain. He 
could not bear to leave him so ; he went 
up to him. 

" What is it, my boy ?" he said, dis- 
turbed, but not looking up. 

" Won't you go out?" said Humphrey 
in a half-choked voice, not knowing what 
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to say. " I can't bear to leave you like 
this." 

" I shall do very well," he said ; " don't 
mind me." Then as Humphrey did not 
move, " Go, my boy," he said, " you will 
be late for the train." 

There was nothing in the words, and 
yet Humphrey lingered, and turned to 
look again as he reached the door. Mr. 
Fleming did not move, and with a dull 
disquietude in his heart the lad once more 
left the house. 
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AT LA.OHENAIE. 



"p ANDOLPH reached , the nearest 

•^^ station to La Ohenaie, between two 
and three o'clock that afternoon. It was 
a small white town or rather village, 
lying amongst low bills; a slow stream 
flowed through it, crossed by a single- 
arched bridge ; close by stood a rattling 
paper mill, the sole sign of life and activity 
in the place. Humphrey sought in vain 
for any ready means of conveyance, and, 
growing impatient at last, he obtained the 
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necessary directions and started on the 
five miles' walk to La Chenaie. 

It was a mild, cloudy afternoon, with 
flying gleams of sunshine Ughting up the 
wide country that stretched away for miles 
beneath the wide grey sky — a silent un- 
dulating land, with fields, meadows, leaf- 
less woods following the long, slow curves 
and slopes that sunk now and then to 
show a more distant range of dim blue hills 
beyond. The stream, marked by grassy 
banks and pollard willows, wandered here 
and there below the level of the road, and 
presently Humphrey came upon a water- 
mill set down in a hollow, and sheltered 
by trees. A dog barked as he approached, 
some children came running out of the 
house, a mild-eyed motherly woman stood 
in the doorway, the water splashed as the 
huge wheel boomed and turned — ^it was a 
pretty bit of life let into the midst of the 
still landscape, and Humphrey turned 
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aside to ask the woman whether he was on 
the right road to the chd.teau. 

" It was quite right," she said, " There 
was a short cut across the fields, but as 
Monsieur was a stranger, he would do 
better to follow the high-road for about a 
mile further, and he would see the chateau 
before him. He could not mistake it, there 
was no other house in that direction." 

** Madame — the Princess Zaraikine is at 
the ch&teau now," said Humphrey, hesi- 
tating over the question he longed to ask. 
*' She is well ?" 

" Not well," said the woman ; " but 
better, certainly better these last few 
days." 

" Better I Good Heavens, she has been 
really ill, then 1" said Humphrey. He had 
known it — he had known it ever since 
reading her letter to Charlotte ; nay, he 
had known it all these weeks; in one 
brief moment he was living through long 
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days of anxiety and suspense. ^' Since 
when has she been ill P" he said, trying to 
speak calmly. 

''She has been here nearly a month," 
said the woman, considering. '' It was 
the Saturday after she came that she was 
taken ill. Some say it was the fever that 
was so bad in the village last year, for 
Madame, who has a good heart, would 
have all the sick people who could be 
moved up to the ch&teau to nurse. But 
she did not take it then, and I, who used 
to go up there to help, was never the 
worse for it either. But it may be, for all 
that ; for who knows what brings the ill- 
nesses in this world ? My husband now, 
he says it is as the wind blows, and that 
fever comes with one and rheumatism 
with another. It may be so. Who 
knows ?" 

" But she is better,'* said Humphrey, 
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with some impatience, "you say she is 
better ?" 

"Yes, MoDsieur, she is much better, 
she goes out again now. I have not seen 
her myself, but my eldest son who works 
on the chateau farm goes every day to 
inquire. There were none but were sorry 
when she fell ill ; every one about her loves 
her since she was so good at the time of 
the fever, though my husband does say she 
has all sorts of new notions, and wants to 
alter things that have been in his time and 
his father's before him. But she's young. 
Monsieur, that's what I say; she's very 
young, and strange to the place, as it were. 
It seems only the other day that she was 
no bigger than my Marie, when she used 
to come and stop at the chateau for a few 
weeks in the summer." 

" Madame la Frincesse is a saint out of 
Heaven," said one of the children, in her 
shrill little voice— a small, round thing of 
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seven or eight, who, with her finger in her 
mouth, had not ceased staring with wide 
blue eyes since Humphrey came up. 

" Hark to Jeanne,'* said the mother, 
stooping down to pull the child's finger 
away and give an indiscriminate rub to 
her rosy face. " She is always there with 
her silly tale. She fell asleep, Monsieur, 
in the church one evening, and Madame 
found her there crying in the dark, and 
brought her back to the end of the path 
here, where she could see the light shining 
and run home by herself. I thought she 
was lost, the little fool, and had been out 
a dozen times to look for her, when all at 
once she comes running in, ^ Oh mother,' 
she says, * the Holy Virgin, or a saint out 
of heaven came to me in the church, and 
vanished at the top of the hill there.' I 
thought at first there might be something 
in it, for such things do sometimes happen, 
and why not to Jeanne as well as to 
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another P But it was all nonsense ; Ma- 
dame herself called the next day to see me 
and told me all about it ; hut Jeanne, who 
has never too many wits about her, has 
had it all mixed in her head ever since. 
And for that matter, Madame has a face 
lovely enough to have come straight from 
heaven, although she looks so ill." 

" She was not ill then ?'* said Hum- 
phrey, keenly touched and interested. 
After the long silent pain of the last few 
weeks, this fresh, unconscious talk was 
welcome as the free twittering of birds 
to an escaped prisoner. 

" Not to call ill. Monsieur," said the 
woman, " but I saw her just before she 
went to Paris in the autumn^ and it 
grieved me to see her so changed now. 
I did not notice it at first, for she was 
talking to the children in her old way, 
she had always the pleasantest way of 
any lady I know; but in a minute she 
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sat down on this bench, and looked so 
pale I thought she was going to faint. 
She only laughed when I said so, but 
then I think she forgot where she was, 
for she sat quite still with her head lean- 
ing back against the wall, and her hands 
lying in her lap, looking through the 
trees at the stream with the saddest face 
I ever saw, and I have seen some sad 
ones in my day, Monsieur. I wondered 
what her trouble could be — they say her 
husband is come back, and that he is a 
bad man who will spend all her money — 
but T had not heard of it then. I wouldn't 
seem to watch her and turned away, but 
in a minute little Marcel, who knows no 
better, came running up, as children 
will, and began playing with her cloak, 
putting his cheek against it, because it 
was pretty and soft. I would have pulled 
him away, but all at once she roused 
herself, and took him on her knee. 
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* How your little ones grow, Madame 
Dubois/ she said in her cheerful way, 

* they must be great blessings to you.' 

* No doubt they are, Madame,' I an- 
swered, * but one may have too much of 
a blessing sometimes, as I say to piy 
husband when the water rises and floods 
the kitclien.' * Ah, well !' she said, * but 
you wouldn't know what to do without 
the water, or the children either,' and 
with that she kissed little Marcel again, 
and set him down, and said she must be 
going. It was the next day we heard 
she was ill, and I have not seen her 
since." 

^* If Monsieur would like to take the 
short cut across the fields," Madame 
Dubois began again as Humphrey turned 
to go, " Jeanne can show him the way. 
She has to take home Madame' s laces 
and things : I always do her fine washing 
when she is at the chateau." 
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Humphrey, in haste to find himself 
there now, willingly accepted the ofibr, 
and Jeanne, furnished with a basket and 
many instructions, and with her finger 
still in her mouth, trotted ^ before him 
along the narrow field paths, looking 
back from time to time to make sure 
that he was following. They had not 
far to go ; across two fields and along 
a short muddy lane, and then they 
emerged on the high road again in full 
view of the ch&teau. 

It was a long weather-stained building 
standing on rising ground, with steep 
pointed roofs and many windows, and 
an old grey tower at the end. Purple- 
brown rolling woods shelt/ered it at the 
back ; in front was a gravel terrace, with 
square boxes to hold orange trees, and 
an old stone balustrnde in front. A flight 
of steps led down to the lower level of 
the rough lawn; it sloped between the 
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avenue and the woods that skirted it 
on either side, down to the stream, which, 
crossed by a wooden bridge, divided this 
part of the grounds from the fields 
beyond. The place looked homelike, and 
yet had a somewhat deserted air under 
the dull February sky, as places from 
which a master's hand has long been 
absent are wont to have. 

Little Jeanne faithfully accompanied 
Humphrey to the front door, then va- 
nished round the corner of the house to 
make her way in by some back entrance. 
Humphrey, on his side, was presently 
conducted through a matted hall with a 
pyramid of evergreens in the centre, 
through a long room with a billiard-table 
at one end, into a smaller chintz-lined 
drawing-room, with windows looking out 
on some brown flower-beds at the back 
and the woods rising behind. Ersilia was 
there, seated by the fire, turning over 
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some papers and parchments she had 
taken from a tin box that stood open 
beside her. She looked up inquiringly as 
the door opened, then seeing who it was, 
rose and came forward quickly with both 
hands extended. 

*^ Welcome, welcome I" she said, then 
stopped short, the colour fading from her 
very lips. " There is nothing wrong — 
you bring no bad news ?" she said. 

" No, nothing — all is well," answered 
Humphrey hastily, divining her thought. 
"I am afraid I have startled you by 
coming unexpectedly, T should have 
written to let you know beforehand." 

" No, no, it is good of you to come," 
she said, placing her cold hand in his, 
" come and sit down — what a surprise — 
what a pleasure to see you I" 

Humphrey drew a chair opposite to 
her at the fire, but he could not speak 
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at first. She was so changed— he could 
not have believed that four weeks could 
so have changed her. Her face had 
grown thin; her brown hair lay like a 
heavy shadow on her delicate blue-veined 
temples, her lips were parched, and 
there was that slight contraction of the 
brow and nostrils that gives a look of 
habitual pain to the face. Only her 
eyes seemed to have gained an added 
intensity, and the sweet animation that 
had made the ever-varying charm of her 
countenance was not wholly gone even 
now, for it sprang from tlie unceasing 
thought for others that was the strongest 
habit of her life. 

" You look tired and cold, Humphrey," 
she w^s saying now. ** What time did 
you leave Paris? I will order some re- 
freshments for you at once." 

Her hand was on the bell, but he 
stopped her. " Don't ring," he said, 
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** I don't want anything really, I did 
not leave Paris till eleven." Then look- 
ing not at her, but at the fire, for 
one glance had taken in the forlorn 
change that cut him to the heart, 
" You have been ill," he said, " I was 
told at the mill that you had had the 
fever." 

" Not so bad as that," she answered, 
" a feverish cold — influenza — I hardly 
know what; but I am well again now, 
as you see." She collected her scattered 
papers and put them on one side ; then 
leaning forward with her hands tightly 
clasped, " Tell me everything, Hum- 
phrey," she said, with a look in . her 
eyes that told him as no words could 
have done, the hunger for tidings that 
had grown from one slow hour to another 
through these weeks. 

He told her everything ; each day that 
had passed since she went away — for 
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monotonous as the days had been, each 
had a distinctive character of its own 
for him then. She put hardly any ques- 
tions, only, when he paused, her grey 
eyes, with their heart-constraining gaze, 
still asked for more. They seemed to 
gather a softer light as he went on, as 
one who, after long stumbling through 
dark places, should once more see a 
beloved face, though it were through mists 
and driving rain. Humphrey related 
each fact as it came, only tried to soften 
his own strong impression of Mr. Fleming's 
silent desolation, passing lightly indeed 
over the last twenty-four hours, which had 
left an undefined weight on his own mind. 
I do not know that it was of much use ; 
I believe she divined all that he would 
not say, for in her memory lay an hour 
of which he had no knowledge — that in 
which she had told Mr. Fleming that 
they must part. She did not speak at 
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once when he had finished, . but in a 
minute she held out her hand to him 
again. 

" Thank you," she said ; then, after a 
moment's pause, " God bless you for 
coming, Humphrey — the time has seemed 
very long." 

She sat silent awhile, her cheek resting 
on her hand, "Mr. Fleming has been 
painting, you say?'* she went on, pre- 
sently. 

** Yes ; he has been painting a good 
deal," said Humphrey. 

** That is well^ — what pictures do you 
say he has been at work on ?" 

He told her, and then again there was 
a silence. Now that the simple narrative 
of facts was over, it seemed as if there 
were no words to utter that would not be 
painful. Ersilia was the first to rouse 
herself. 

" Shall we go out ?" she said, rising, 
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" You will sleep here to-night, of course, 
and we shall have time to go into the 
garden and the woods before it gets dark ; 
there are one or two points of view I 
should like you to see. Aunt Mathilde is 
out this afternoon; she has gone to see 
one of our neighbours — we have a few 
neighbours," she said, smiling a little, 
" though they live a good way off — but she 
will be in presently." 

The garden lay to the left of the Cha- 
teau, sheltered to the north by a row of 
lime trees. It was a damp overgrown 
place merging into the farm-yard beyond, 
and Ersilia, as they walked along, spoke 
of what she wished to have done to it 
next summer. They made the circuit of 
the farm buildings, standing grey and 
homelike in the midst of apple-trees and 
wide pastures, then, crossing the terrace 
again, passed on into the woods beyond. 
It seemed easier to wander there than to 
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sit in silence with hearts full of sad 
memories they dared not speak of 

No present pain, no dread of the future, 
no thought even of his master who was 
never absent from his thoughts, could 
prevent Humphrey's finding that hour an 
exquisite one. The sun was setting as 
they passed along the terrace, which lay 
fronting the full light of the western sky, 
and through openings in the wood they 
could still catch glimpses here and there 
of a clear yellow glow above the far blue 
horizon. Overhead the breaking clouds 
showed a pale blue sky between grey 
flakes, and presently a thin moon shone 
down, casting, a faint radiance crossed by 
interlacing shadows on their path. The 
birds were silent, and there were no 
leaves but the leaves of last year that lay 
thick beneath their feet, and rustled 
brown and crisp in sheltered hollows 
above their heads ; but the first primroses 
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were scattered like mild fallen stars, and 
everywhere the faint stirring of the wind 
was as the stirring of the new year's 
growth in bud and twig and branch. Hum- 
phrey walked on as through an enchanted 
land that had neither beginning nor ending 
— it was only an hour's dream snatched in 
the midst of sorrow, dreamt in the light 
of the grey eyes at his side — it faded 
as they presently emerged upon more 
open ground, and in the clearer light he 
could see plainly the pale changed face 
whose pain no dream could come to 
soften. 

Ersilia had spoken little since they 
came out, except to question Humphrey 
in her old kind way about his pictures 
and his work ; but now they paused at the 
edge of a deep natural pool where the dim 
lights and shadows of the upper world 
wavered away into mysterious darkness, 
and whence down a long opening in the 
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trees they could see the CheLteau lights 
shining through leafless branches. 

** I came upon some old designs the 
other day," Ersilia said, " for altering and 
improving the Cfa&teau grounds. Amongst 
other things it was proposed to plant 
this opening as a formal alley, with a 
marble fountain here in the place of this 
pool." 

•* I like it better as it is," said Hum- 
phrey, " don't you ?" 

**The design looked well on paper," 
she answered, " but it is not one of the 
things I should care to set about doing. 
There are others more urgent that 
ought to be, indeed must be attended to 
— when I quite know how to get things 
done," she said, smiling a little. 

" You still find difficulties in your way 
then ?" said Humphrey. 

"Yes," she said, walking slowly on- 
wards towards the Chdteau," there are 
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difficulties, and more than I bad at first 
imagined. Lebrun is honest as he can be, 
but he is obstinate, and getting old, and 
every day I find something that is going 
wrong through neglect. Some things I 
am obliged to insist on, but that creates 
discontent, and makes the next step all 
the harder.*' 

** I should think it would be best to get 
rid of him altogether," said Humphrey, 
*^ and make a fresh beginning with some- 
body else." 

** No, I cannot do that at present," she 
answered, " nor, as things are, do I know 
that it would do much good. I think there 
is no such thing in life, Humphrey, as a 
really fresh beginning. Every action seems 
weighted with all that has gone before for 
good or evil, and it is best, if possible, 
to work with the materials one has ; so 
it seems to me, at least. And 1 am 
not afraid but that all will come right 
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in time — if no other complications 



arise." 



'* You think of remaining on here 
then ?" said Humphrey. It was a thought- 
less question, that he repented the next 
moment having asked. 

" I am not sure," she said hastily, " I 
cannot look forward — I cannot make any 
plans at present. I live — I awake in the 
morning, and I am alive " 

She broke off abruptly, and turned 
away her head, and Humphrey, angry at 
his own stupidity, walked on in silence at 
her side. They had reached the end of 
the glade by this time and were on the 
terrace again, where the shadow of the 
chateau roofs and tower lay defined by 
the faint moonlight. The deep bark of a 
dog was heard, answered by a shriller 
chorus from the farmyard beyond; a 
carriage was driving away from the front 
door of the ch&teau, and a large wolf- 
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hound came bounding up to Ersilia, 
thrusting its head under her hand as 
though to receive an accustomed caress, 
then bounded off again, leaping and bark- 
ing at the horses. 

'' Aunt Mathilde has come back," said 
Ersilia, " we must go in, Humphrey. 
And yet it seems a pity, it is such a lovely 
evening." 

They stood still a moment, looking at 
the dying light that still lingered in the 
west, and the misty country spread be- 
tween, then turned to go into the house. 
But when they were at the door Hum- 
phrey paused again. He was to leave 
early the next morning, he might not have 
another opportunity of speaking to Ersilia 
alone; and yet he hesitated, fearing to 
give her fresh pain. 

" Have you — is there any message I 
can take to Mr. Fleming?" he said, 
stammering a little over his words, 
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"anything you would wish me to tell 
him ?" 

She did not answer at once, but even in 
the uncertain light he could see how her 
face changed and flushed. 

" Oh, what can I bid you tell him ?" 
she said at last, '* what could I say that 
he does not know already, what words 
that would not seem a mockery from me 
to him ? Oh, why did he ever know me ? 
He was happy till I came. Who am I 
that I should have crossed a beautiful life 

*' she could not go on, she stood 

leaning, shaken with emotion, against the 
old stone wall. " Tell him," she said, 
recovering her voice, "tell him I have 

found but one clue in the darkness, that 
no one of God's creatures was born for 
despair, that we must have patience — have 

patience *' 

She wrung her hands as he had seen' 
her do once before, and passed on before 
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him into the house. In the hall they were 
mot by Mademoiselle Mathilde, who af 
once began to talk and scold after her 
usual fashion, as she accompanied them 
into the drawing-room. 

" Ersilia, what do you mean by being 
out at this time of the evening ? You will 
certainly be ill and in bed again to-morrow. 

Go and lie down at once . How do 

you do, Mr. Humphrey? I hea-rd you 
had arrived; I am delighted to see you 
again. Sit down, sit down. Well, Ersilia, 

I found Madame de P at home, and 

she is the most charming person. I was 
only just in time, for they all go to Paris 
next wedk for the marriage of the second 

daughter to that M. de L , you know, 

we so often met in the winter. She had 
set her heart upon a title, her mother 

said, otherwise not but that there is 

money, plenty of money, on both sides. 
And the week after, the eldest daughter 
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makes her profession in the UrsuliDe Con- 
vent at D . Madame de P is 

heart-broken; the whole family went 
down on their knees to her, but it was 
of no use. That old widow Bertrand was 
here just now, Ersilia. She said she 
wanted to speak to you ; something about 
her house it was, I believe ; but I told 
her you were out, and that when you 
came in you would be lying down till 
dinner-time, so that if her business was 
pressing, she had better go and speak to 
Lebrun about it. So she went away." 

*' Dear Aunt Mathilde," said Ersilia, 
impatiently, crossing the room and ring- 
ing the bell, " I have not the slightest 
intention of lying down, and I particularly 
wish to see the widow Bertrand myself. 
It is not of the least use to send her to 
Lebrun ; Lebrun wants to keep her on in 
that old damp cottage that ought to have 
been pulled down years ago, and I will 
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not have it. I cannot — I will not consent 
to be crossed in everything I propose." 
Then, as the servant appeared, "Jean," 
she said, " send some one to call the 
widow Bertrand back — she cannot have 
gone far down the avenue, and show her 
into the library. I wish to speak to 
her." 

She stood still for a moment with 
flushed cheeks and tears of irritation and 
weakness in her eyes, then left the room. 
It is in every day events that the trage- 
dies of life for the most part reveal them- 
selves, and Ersilia, though sometimes per- 
plexed over the new duties that had fallen 
upon her, had generally so much of the 
calmness and backwardness of a strong 
nature that does not care to assert its 
conscious power, that this little incident 
showed Humphrey, as nothing else could 
have done, what she must have gone 
through during the last few weeks. 
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He understood it still better later 
on in the evening. Ersilia, out of com- 
punction perhaps for her momentary 
impatience, submitted to be sent to 
bed early, and then Mademoiselle Ma- 
thilde, glad of an auditor, told Hum- 
phrey in her usual trenchant way, much 
that he could not otherwise have learned. 

" Ersilia has been very ill," she said, 
" she caught cold in some way, and for 
three days could hardly raise her head, 
and there is a sort of low fever hanging 
about her still, the doctor says, though 
she will go about as usual. She walks, 
and drives, and writes, does everything 
in short but eat and sleep. I daresay she 
was out with you this whole afternoon, 
Mr. Humphrey." 

'* Only for an hour," said the lad 
penitently, " and I did not know- — has 
she heard from Prince Zaraikine, Made- 
moiselle ?" 
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"Heard? of course she has heard. 
You don't suppose he is going to let her 
alone, now that he has come to life again, 
and wants money. Not but what he can get 
that without her help. My brother-in-law 
provided admirably for that, if for nothing 
else." 

** Surely he cannot touch her property?" 
said Humphrey. 

" I 'don*t know what he cannot do," 
said Mademoiselle Mathilde ; " no, he can- 
not touch her property, I believe, but he 
call spend her income, which comes to 
the same thing. But if that were all, 
even, one might be thankful. I don't 
suppose he could take everything, and at 
the worst she could come and live with 
me; I have enough for her and for 
myself too, now, thank God. If at least 
he would leave her in peace, as he used 
to do — but not at all. He talks of coming 
here ; he wishes to form an establishment 
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in Paris. His countess is dead ; he does 
not say so in his letters, but I know it 
for a fact ; he is tired of wandering, his 
health is broken — he wants to be Grand 
Seigneur in short, with Ersilia for a garde- 
malade, and an ornament to his drawing- 
room." 

" The idea is preposterous," said Hum- 
phrey hastily. " I — all her friends must 
take measures to prevent her being an- 
noyed." 

" Of course it is preposterous, and yet, 
if you will believe me, that is one of the 
things Ersilia is breaking her heart over. 
You see, Mr. Humphrey," Mademoiselle 
Mathilcje went on, with more feeling than 
she often allowed herself to show, 
" Ersilia has never been like other girls. 
Most women would have thought them- 
selves well rid of such a husband, but I 
believe she was absolutely sorry when the 
news of his death came. She never spoke 
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to me about it, nor to anyone else that 
I know of, but one does not live six years 
with a girl without finding out something 
of what passes in her mind ; and I know, 
as well as if she had told me, that she 
had set her heart, as girls will, you know, 
upon nothing so much as her husband 
coming back to her. And now he has 
come back, and everything is altered. 
Ersilia is what I call a good woman, Mr. 
Humphrey; I wish I were half as good 
myself. She has her faults, no doubt — 
who has notP but what I mean is, she 
cares more for doing right than for any- 
thing else — according to her own notions, 
of course. Now, she has always had her 
own notion of what a good wife ought to 
be, and, as long as she thought her hus- 
band was alive, she was as single-hearted 
as a child. And now that he has come 
back, she is ready to break her heart be- 
cause she is in love with somebody else — 
as if she could help it.'' 
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Humphrey looked at Mademoiselle 
Mathilde with some surprise. She found 
out his thought in a moment. 

** Yes, I know what you are thinking," 
she said, nodding at him. "You are 
wondering how a silly old woman like me, 
who is always trying to make the best of 
the little bit of the world that is left to 
her, should understand Brsilia so well. 
But you see I was young myself once, and 
had plenty of trouble too, and perhaps 
never expected to be quite such a silly 
old woman as I have turned out. When 
we are young we don't know what we 
shall be like when we are old, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, partly because when we grow old, 
we don't feel at all as we supposed we 
should ; you will find that out for yourself 
some day, if you live long enough. I was 
never so clever or so good as Ersilia, who 
has faults all the same, especially just now, 
poor dear child, when talking to her is 
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like treading on gunpowder; still, as I 
say, I was young myself once, and can 
understand what Ersilia is feeling, well 
enough." 

" I don't doubt it indeed. Mademoiselle,'* 
said Humphrey, ashamed of his momen- 
tary thought, ** I am quite sure that what 
you say is true." 

'^Not but that I think Ersilia carries 
her notions of things too far," Made- 
moiselle Mathilde went on, nodding again 
in acknowledgment of Humphrey's apo- 
logy, ^^ she is always in extremes, as I tell 
her. What need, for instance, had she to 
come and bury herself here, whea one 
can't even mention Mr. Fleming's name 
without her running out of the room? 
And he is just as bad at his end, I dare- 
say. She might stay in Paris and see 
him sometimes, and yet kill no one, so far 
as I can see. Why should she sacrifice him 
altogether? He has some claims upon 
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her, it seems to me, as well as her hus- 
band; and for that matter, if everyone 
were so particular — But I dare not say 
such things to Brsilia. If I only hint at 
them, it is as if she would go out of her 
mind altogether. Do sit down, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, I cannot talk to you if you 
keep wandering about," for Humphrey 
had started up and was walking up and 
down the room. There was nothing in 
the world that he would not have done 
to give Ersilia happiness, but this per- 
petual contemplation of a misery he could 
move neither one way nor the other to 
relieve, was maddening. Nor did Made- 
moiselle Mathilde's conversation, kind 
and faithful at heart as she was, tend to 
soothe his mind; he was glad that she 
should be silent for a little while. 

" I don't see that anything can be done 
just now," he said despondingly at last, 
going. back to a former part of their con- 
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versation, " only when Prince Zaraikine 
comes back from Belgium, I do think he 
ought to be prevented in some way from 
troubling his wife. She is not strong 
enough to bear it now. And if I can be 
of the least use, Mademoiselle, you will 
let me know." 

"Yes, yes, I will let you know," she 
said kindly, " not that I suppose Brsilia 
would allow anyone to interfere between 
herself and her husband; otherwise she 
has old friends who would be willing 
enough to help her, no doubt. There is 
her godfather, Colonel Sidney, the father- 
ii)-law of her friend, Mrs. Sidney; she 
has always corresponded with him, and 
has written to him since she has been 
here, I know." 

" Has she ?" said Humphrey, half- 
vexed ; the lad had pleased himself with 
the thought that as Ersilia's nearest rela- 
tion, be was the only person to whom 
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she would turn in case of need. " I never 
heard of him before," he said, "but in 
any case you will write to me, Made- 
moiselle; so long a silence is not to be 
endured again." 

"Yes, I will write," she said, shaking 
him warmly by the hand, as she wished 
him good night. " I should have written 
before, but Ersilia was ill, and there was 
one thing and another, and I put it oflF 
from day to day. But I will write now, 
Mr. Humphrey, I promise you." 

Humphrey was shown to a room at the 
end of a long corridor looking out upon 
the avenue. A fire was burning brightly, 
and the simple furniture, the blue chintz 
hangings, the brown wainscotting, and 
the dimly polished floor awakened in him 
vague, pleasant memories of the little 
brown room that had been his in his early 
home. He set his candle on the bureau, 
and opened the long window to the night. 
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The air was mild and still, and the deep 
silence after the hollow echoes of Paris 
worked in him a strange sleeplessness. 
Hour after hour he sat at the window, 
thinking on this day, and on all the days 
that had gone before, and one by one led 
np to it. Why had it all been ? Why ? 
Why should two people have met, between 
whom there could henceforth be nothing 
but separation and an unchanging pain P . . . 
Who has not in like manner sat question- 
ing fate through midnight hours and found 
no answer ? The fire died out ; the moon, 
which had grown brighter and brighter 
as the night drew on and the vapours 
melted away, sank behind the black 
branches of a spreading oak-tree. The 
stars came out before the dawn ; the cocks 
shrilly greeted each other from afar, the 
air grew chill, and still Humphrey sat on, 
filled with thoughts whose sadness gra- 
dually attuned itself to the still gravity of 
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the long hours. It was not till a footstep 
was heard in the avenue below, till a wag- 
gon came creaking along, and a hundred 
cheery sounds began to awake, that he 
flung himself upon the bed for two or 
three hours of dreamless sleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 



AOBOSS THE FEONTIBR. 



TTUMPHREY left the Chateau early, 
■*-■- and arrived in Paris about one 
o'clock. He somehow felt happier than 
when he went away, more hopeful, more 
cheerful. He could have assigned no dis- 
tinct reason for this change of mood, for 
every fact remained unaltered; but with 
people of an impressionable turn of mind, 
facts sometimes play but a shadowy part 
in the mental landscape, and like moun- 
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tain-tops are apt to depend upon extrane- 
ous influences for their efl^ect of reality. 
Humphrey, as he travelled back to Paris, 
was conscious of little but Ersilia's parting 
look and smile — that exquisite smile 
which seemed to recognize and appeal to 
every nobler quality of the lad's heart, 
and he was ready to believe that, in a world 
still capable of being so illuminated, every- 
thing must in some unimagined way come 
right, and all be happy yet. 

It was with the hope of imparting some 
of this renewed cheerfulness to Mr. Flem- 
ing that he reached the Rue de Clichy and 
ran upstairs. He had a pass-key, and 
opened the outer door as usual; but in 
the entry he was met by old Marguerite, 
who had been on the watch for him ap- 
parently, for she came out of the kitchen 
as she heard the front door close. 

" Ah ! here you are," she said, " I 
was wondering when you would be back. 
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I have a message for you from Monsieur. 
He is gone." 

" Gone !" said Humphrey, ** what do 
you mean ? Where to ?'* 

" He is gone to Brussels," said the 
old woman, " he bid me tell you he 
should be back in two or three days. 
He left yesterday evening about six 
o'clock." 

Humphrey could not answer. He felt 
as though every hidden foreboding had 
suddenly taken shape, and leapt into 
life. Mr. Fleming gone ! gone when he 
was expecting Humphrey to return with 
news of Ersilia. Mechanically the lad 
opened the door of the studio and wQnt 
in, as though he should find some ex- 
planation there. 

The studio was as he had left it. The 
easels stood in their places, Mr. Fleming's 
painting things were lying about, as he 
had left them two days before, when he 
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had gone out to walk in the Tuileries 
Gardens. He had not touched them 
since. All was as when Humphrey went 
away, only on the mantelpiece lay a 
letter addressed to himself in his master's 
handwriting. He opened it quickly. 
There were only a few lines with neither 
date nor signature, and the writing was 
blurred and broken, as though traced by 
a hand too worn out almost to hold the 
pen. 

" I am not mad, Humphrey," Mr. 
Fleming wrote, " but I shall become so, 
if I remain any longer at the mercy of 
the thought that has been torturing me 
all these weeks. I must see that man, 
if it is only for five minutes, that I may 
know his face and remember it. It 
maddens me that I can form no distinct 
image of him. Day and night he comes 
between me and her — and his face is 
always a blank. All last night he was 
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in the room with me, watching me, 

moving when I moved 1 am not strong, 

™y boy; these last few weeks have 
shaken me, I feel. To-night you will be 
away; I cannot face that horror of 

darkness again and alone Darkness I 

can bear ; what else remains for me now ? 
But there is a worse than darkness, in 
which something moves and is nothing 

"If Mr. Murray should send for the 
Alcestis, let him have it; it is quite 
ready. Anything else can wait till my 
return. I expect to be back in three 
days at the latest. I only want to see 
him ; then, perhaps, this fever will go of 
itself, and I shall be better able to endure 
to the end." 

Humphrey read the letter through twice, 
and as he read he understood, as though 
he himself had experienced it, how the 
dominant thought had grown and grown 
through these silent weeks till it over- 
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shadowed every other. Not mad ! Good 
God ! what then is madness ? 

He went out again and called " Mar- 
guerite !'* The old woman appeared at 
the kitchen-door, wiping her hands on her 
apron. 

"Did you find a note in there?" she 
said. " I forgot to tell you that Monsieur 
left one for you." 

" Yes, I found it," said Humphrey. 
"Tell me, Marguerite, what time did 
Mr. Fleming leave yesterday ?" 

" He went out first about two o'clock," 
she said. " I was in and out all the 
morning to look after the fire, and he 
never moved or spoke, till about two 
o'clock he got up all at once and went 
out without saying a word. I heard him 
come in again just as it was striking four, 
and presently he called to me in the kitch- 
en and told me to make him a cup of 
cofi'ee. When I took it in he was 
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writing, and about six o'clock he went 
away." 

"And he told you he was going to 
Brussels ?" said Humphrey, " did he say 
nothing more ? How did he seem, Mar- 
guerite ? Did he look ill ?" 

"Much the same as usual, Monsieur; 
dreamy, as if he were not quite sure 
what he was about ; you know his way 
sometimes. No, he said nothing but what 
I told you ; there was more in the note, 
though, I daresay ?" 

"Not much more," said Humphrey, 
absently. He went back into the studio, 
and stood reflecting for a minute; then 
taking up his hat again he ran downstairs, 
and began walking rapidly in the direction 
of the Rue de Seine. 

On his way he bought a railway guide. 
He had at once taken the resolution to 
follow Mr. Fleming to Brussels, and he 
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was goiog now to the Kue de Seine to 
learn, if possible, Prince Zaraikine's exact 
address from the concierge at his old 
quarters. He had at once, I say, taken 
his resolution, and he never wavered for 
a moment in carrying it out. The precise 
nature of his fears it might be hard to 
define; they had all that vagueness of 
outline which leaves the fullest scope to 
the imagination. What might he not fear 
from a meeting between his master and 
Prince Zaraikine ? Every word of M. 
Bossel's that had betrayed not only an 
instinctive dislike to Mr. Fleming, but the 
existence of some distinct private animosity 
towards him, returned to his memory now. 
Randolph never knew, though he might 
dimly guess in after-years, what the 
origin of that animosity was. He never 
knew how M. Rossel had arrived at the 
knowledge of a story that he had not hesi- 
tated to use' basely when the opportunity 
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offered. But that in so using it, he had 
been animated by something beyond the 
mere exigency of the moment, Humphrey 
could not doubt, in thinking, as he had 
done again and again during these past 
few weeks, over the blackest hour of his 
own life. For himself, the first agony of 
that hour was passed ; it was not in the 
lad's nature to brood in unavailing re- 
morse over a deed that had been effaced 
so far as is possible by an accepted re- 
pentance. But it could never pass from 
his mind, and there had been another 
hour, when penetrated to the soul by a 
noble goodness and generosity, he had 
vowed a life-long devotion to those who 
had so come to his help in the darkest 
moments he had ever known. It was but 
little he could do, he had thought bitterly 
more than once since then; but now a 
great danger, as it seemed to him, had 
risen before them, and for the sake of 
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both he resolved that, so far as he could 
prevent it, no meeting should take place 
between Mr. Fleming, broken in health and 
spirits, and a man who had shown himself 
incapable of one sentiment of scrupulous 
honour. 

Arrived at the Rue de Seine, he found, 
as he had indeed feared might be the case, 
that M. Rossel had left no address- beyond 
Poste Restante, Brussels. No matter, he 
could make inquiries at the different 
Brussels hotels ; of Mr. Fleming at least he 
would surely hear something, even though 
Prince Zaraikine should have taken rooms 
elsewhere. 

He went back to the studio to make 
his last few arrangements. Fortunately 
he had plenty of money: only two days 
before, he had received the dividends that 
represented half his yearly income, so 
that on that point he had no anxiety. 
When all was ready, he had still he found 
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more than an hour to spare, and he em- 
ployed it in setting the studio in order. 
He cleaned Mr. Fleming's palettes and 
hung them up, put away his colours and 
brushes, and pushed back the easels. He 
felt as though a long and uncertain jour- 
ney lay before him from which he might 
never return. As he went round the 
room, he came upon a half-embroidered 
handkerchief, and a little gold-fitted ^tui 
lying forgotten under some dusty musio 
that had not been moved for weeks; he 
recognized them as Ersilia's and put them 
away carefully in a drawer. Then all at 
once, with a sort of dismay at his own 
arrangements, as though a prophecy were 
speaking through them, he pulled the 
easels out again into their old places, and 
set the pictures in their best light; in two 
or three days he and his master would 
he back again, and all wauld be as 
before. 
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Old Marguerite put her head in at the 
door whilst he was still busy. " What 
are you about ?" she said, " you look 
as if you were preparing for a ball. Are 
you going, away too? What, to Brus- 
sels?" Then, as Humphrey nodded, 
" Wait till I bring you some coflfee then, 
and something to eat as well, or you 
will be going away without your dinner, 
as I believe Monsieur did. I never 
thought of it till he was off." 

She came back presently with some 
coffee and a cutlet. " One would think 
we were all turned into a flock of wild 
geese," she said, " who must needs fly 
one after the other. First Madame goes, 
poor soul, and then you go after her; 
then Monsieur goes, and then you ^ go 
after him. I shall have to go next, and 
bring you all back again." 

" I wish you could, Marguerite," said 
Humphrey despondently, " but I am 
afraid no one can do that." . 
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" Courage, courage," she said, " who 
knows ? Only bring Monsieur back first, 
or he will be falling ill somewhere with 
no one to look after him. He has been 
looking like a ghost lately." 

Humphrey was tired out, and slept 
profoundly that night with the relaxa- 
tion of mind that comes after exertion, 
when nothing more can be done for a 
given number of hours. As in a dream 
he saw the lights flashing on the fron- 
tier, and passed through the douane 
with a procession of sleepy passengers, 
and he was hardly yet awake when 
the train rolled slowly into the Brus- 
sels station the next morning. He found 
himself standing on the platform with 
his travelling bag in his hand, and a 
bewildering sense of unreality about all 
that he had done, or was going to do. 
Then all at once he roused himself and 
was alive again — more intensely alive, he 
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thought, than he had ever been in his 
life before. 

He called a carriage, and, jumping into 
it, desired the coachman to drive to each 
of the principal hotels in succgssion ; at 
one or other of thera he thought, he must 
surely 'gain some tidings. It was a little 
open carriage that had answered to his 
call ; the weather was unusually mild and 
bright for February, the streets were 
already full of passers by, and he drove 
along with the sense of isolation in the 
midst of a current of life that overtakes a 
stranger in an unknown city. The morn- 
ing sun was shining on the unfamiliar 
roofs and gables, the more unfamiliar, it 
seemed to him, that they were so familiar 
to everyone else; towers and spires 
glowed in the early beams ; the shadows 
fell across the winding streets. Randolph 
has often been to Brussels since then, but 
he still retains, distinct from all other 
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memories, that first impression of the 
bright and varied city, an impression of 
sunshine darkened, as it were, by the 
increasing pain and anxiety of the passing 
hours. 

It was, in fact, some hours, during 
which he had visited most of the hotels 
in the upper and lower towns, before he 
came upon the desired clue. More than 
once, indeed, he was told that an Eng- 
lishman answering to his description, 
had the day before been making in- 
quiries similar to his own ; and each 
time the words carried a fresh pang to 
the lad's heart as he seemed to see the 
forlorn figure of his master wandering 
to and fro with bent head, and the look 
in his eyes that Humphrey had often 
noticed in these last days, and that he 

• 

knew how to interpret now. But of 
Prince Zaraikine, or M. Rossel, he could 
hear nothing. Always, as he drove up 
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and down the steep streets, he looked 
eagerly amongst the passers-by, long- 
ing and dreading to distinguish one or 
other of two familiar faces, and always 
in vain. It was already late in the 
forenoon when the carriage stopped 
before the door of almost the last of 
the hotels that they had not yet visited, 
a small, second-rate one in the lower 
town, 

" Yes, a gentleman answering to that 
description had been staying there," the 
porter said. "M. Kossel — yes; Mon- 
sieur might read his name in the visitors* 
book. He had been there for nearly a 
month, and had left only two days before 
for Lille. And an English gentleman had 
been there yesterday inquiring for him, 
but he had not stayed ; he had left again 
immediately on hearing that M. Bossel 
was no longer there." 

Humphrey only waited to make sure 
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that no further information was to be 
gained ; then, getting into the carriage 
again, he told the coachman to drive to 
the station for Lille. 

Eailway communication was less fre- 
quent and less direct five and twenty years 
ago than it is now. There was no train 
leaving for some hours, no possibility of 
reaching Lille before ten o'clock that 
night. An enforced pause, when all our 
energies are strung to reach a given point, 
makes us feel as though Fate itself were 
fighting against us, and had touched our 
hands to make us helpless. Humphrey 
had counted with certainty upon seeing 
Mr. Fleming that day, and sick at heart 
now with this sudden frustration, with 
the despairing conviction that these wasted 
hours would make all his efforts vain, he 
turned away. He wandered down again 
into the lower town, he made his way into 
Ste. Gudule, he lingered about the old 
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market-place. He remembered standing 
forlornly in the midst, gazing up at the 
soaring detail of the H6tel-de-Ville with 
eyes that had ceased to see anything but 
the oak and beech woods, the weather- 
stained walls and roofs of La Chenaie. 
Was it only yesterday that he had been 
there? What long miles, what endless 
hours, seemed to lie between it and him ! 
And as he thought of Ersilia, he thanked 
Heaven again, as he had done more than 
once before, that she at least was spared 
the suspense of this slow-moving day, 
which seemed to unfold itself reluctantly 
as a flower conscious of a deadly blight at 
its core. 

He was almost glad when presently the 
sky clouded over, and it began to rain. 
He took shelter in a restaurant, and waited 
there till it was time to return to the sta- 
tion. The evening closed in rapidly, the 
wind rose, the rain poured down in tor- 
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rents, dashing against the windows of the 
train as it flew through the long flats. 
By the time Lille was reached, it was a 
perfect hurricane. 

Humphrey, too impatient to leave all 
further inquiries till the morning, had 
nevertheless foreseen the diflBculty he 
might find in making the round of the 
city in such weather and at that hour of 
the night. But chance favoured him. 
The very first hotel to which he drove 
proved to be the right one. M. Rossel 
was there ? No, but he had been there 
only yesterday, might possibly be back 
again in a day or two ; he was gone to 

Z , a small Belgian village about 

twenty miles oft* across the frontier. And 
Mr. Fleming had been there also ; he had 
slept at the hotel the previous night, and 
had left for Z that morning. 

For the first time Humphrey's heart 
failed him. It was less that he felt utterly 
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discouraged than that, as happens to us 
all in moments of continued hindrance and 
frustration, he began to question the rea- 
sonableness of his own actions. What, 
after all, had brought him here ? Surely 
Mr. Fleming, who could pursue an end 
with so much patience and perseverance, 
might be trusted not to break down now. 
He might very probably be annoyed by 
Humphrey's following him, at the very least 
laugh at him for a foolish boy. So the 
lad argued with himself for about two 
minutes, during which he half resolved to 
give up his enterprise altogether, and take 
the next train back to Brussels. Then 
suddenly his doubts and fears returned in 
double force, and he was entreating the 
people of the hotel to let him have some 
sort of vehicle at any price that would take 

him on to Z that night. 

It was impossible, they said. No 
horse, no man, could venture out on such 
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a night, along rough country roads. 
Monsieur could sleep at the hotel, and 
have a carriage at what hour he pleased 
the next morning. If he left at seven, he 

might expect to be at Z by a little 

after ten. More than that they could not 
do. 

Humphrey was obliged to submit, and 
to take the room that was offered him. 
He remembers the long hours of that 
night, the sound of the rain in the street, 
the lamps blown by the wind. At mid- 
night the storm was at its height, but to- 
wards morning it subsided, and as Hum- 
phrey drove out of Lille, he saw before 
him a grey watery land stretching clear 
beneath the low-hanging, grey sky. The 
road crossed the frontier, and penetrated 
some distance into the country beyond, 
then turned back again at a wide angle, 
to approach the frontier once more. 
Z was only five miles from the boun- 
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dary line, the driver said, but the road 
wound and turned, and lengthened out 
the distance. 

The horses were fresh and good, but 
the roads were heavy after the rain, and 
they made but slow progress. It was 
nearly eleven o'clock, and a gleam of sun- 
shine was struggling through the clouds, 

when the first houses of Z came in 

sight. It was a clean-looking place, with 
one long wide street of white, and blue 
and yellow painted houses, and the church 
standing in the midst. There was a 
military dep6b apparently, for about a 
quarter of a mile outside the village they 
passed a low white building, with soldiers 
lounging at the door, and sitting on 
benches outside. At the other extremity 
of the street stood the only hotel, the 
Aigle d'Or, also a white building, proclaim- 
ing its name in large gold letters on the 
front. The village ended here; beyond, 
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a stone-paved road seemed to lead for 
miles through a stunted forest. 

The carriage stopped, and with a beat- 
ing heart, Humphrey got down and went 
into the house. The place had a some- 
what deserted look ; no one came out to 
meet him, and after waiting for a moment, 
he opened a door to the left, which he 
supposed might lead into a public room. 
He was not mistaken. He found himself 
in a small, empty salle-a-manger, with a 
door opening into another long room, 
which crossed this smaller one at right 
angles. Humphrey went in. There was 
a billiard-table at one end, a dining-table 
at the other ; a waiter was moving about, 
and a thin brown man in the dress of a 
Belgian officer was reading a newspaper. 
It was to the former that Humphrey ad- 
dressed himself. 

" Had a white-haired gentleman of the 
name of Rossel, and an Englishman with 
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a long beard " He was beginning his 

usual formula, then stopped short. The 
officer looked up from his newspaper, and 
the waiter, an intelligent-looking lad, 
paused in rubbing up his wine-glasses to 
exchange glances with him. Humphrey, 
swift to take alarm, looked from one to 
the other. 

" They have been here," the boy said 
slowly. " M. Rossel left early this morn- 
ing, and the English gentleman is here 
still— but " 

** For God's sake speak out," said Hum- 
phrey impetuously, " tell me everything. 
It cannot be worse than I fear. Is he 
dead ?" 

" Not dead," said the Belgian in a 
kind voice, and rising, " but we fear dan- 
gerously hurt." 

"In a duel?" 

They did not speak, but Humphrey 
read the answer in their looks. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TOO LATE. 



TTE felt stunned for a moment, for to 
-LL expect the worst, is only to cheat 
ourselves into leaving a wide margin for 
hopefulness. Then recovering himself, 

" Where is he ?" he said, " I must go 
to him at once." 

"I think you cannot go just now," 
said the officer, laying his hand on the 
lad's arm, " the surgeon who was sent 
for this morning, is with him again. Tou 
are some relation P Not his son, I 
trust?" 
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" No, no relation," said Humphrey, 
" he was only the best, the kindest friend 

" his voice broke, and he turned 

away. " Did you say that he is danger- 
ously hurt?" he went on after a 
minute. 

" I am afraid so," said the oflBcer, " our 
surgeon was sent for at half-past seven 
this morning, and I went with him to the 
ground where the duel was fought. He 
is a man of great experience, and I could 
see at once that he thought seriously of 

the case it is best to tell you the 

truth ?" he said, looking inquiringly at 
Humphrey. 

" Yes, yes," he answered, " tell me the 
truth." 

" I am glad you are come," the Belgian 
went on with a kindly compassion in his 
voice, ** for Mr. Fleming seems to be quite 
without friends here. It is not even 
known how the dispute that ended so 
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fatally arose. M. Rossel and the gentle- 
man who acted with him disappeared im- 
mediately the affair was over, and no one 
in the hotel knew what was going on till 
a man came to ask for assistance." 

" The thing is absurd," said Hum- 
phrey in mingled anger and misery, " M 
Rossel must have urged on the quarrel. 
Mr. Fleming never fought, never would 
have dreamed of fighting a duel in his life. 
He is the gentlest and kindest of men. 
It could not have happened now, if he 
had been himself, but he has been 
through great trouble, great grief 
lately — " He broke off again, as he felt 
his eyes filling with irrepressible tears. 
He stood leaning back against the table, 
grasping it tightly with both hands in the 
effort to master his emotion, whilst his 
companion walked with long strides up 
and down the room. 

" Who can have acted as Mr. Flem- 
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ing's second," Humphrey presently said 
more calmly, " he cannot have gone on 
the ground alone, and he is, as you say, 
quite without friends here," 

" It was a young Frenchman staying in 
the hotel," said the officer. " I talked 
with . him for a few minutes, and he 
seemed to me an honourable and kind- 
hearted young fellow. He remained with 
Mr. Fleming till the surgeon had arrived, 
and every possible assistance had been 
given ; then, not wishing probably to be 
further involved in the affair, he went 
away. But before going he gave me his 
card with his address.'* 

The officer took a card from his pocket- 
book and handed it to Humphrey. It 
had on it the name Jules Bellair, and an 
address scribbled in pencil below. That 
very evening Randolph wrote to M. 
Bellair begging him to send all the in- 
formation in his power, and received in 
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return a statement, which as it was the 
only trustworthy account he ever had of 
that fatal night, may be given here. 

*•' The duel was fairly and honourably 
conducted on both sides," M. Bellair 
wrote, " I was not present at the quarrel, 
but, as I understand, M. Rossel considered 
himself insulted by some expressions used 
by M. Fleming. I was staying at the 
Aigle d'Or for a few days, and had made 
some acquaintance with M. Eossel on the 
evening of his arrival at the hotel. He 
asked me some questions about the neigh- 
bourhood, and mentioned in the course of 

conversation that he had come to Z 

on important business. He was out all 
the next day, and I saw nothing of him 
till between eight and nine o'clock, when 
he came into the salle-a-manger and 
ordered some dinner. There were at that 
time three other people in the room, my- 
self and two other men playing at 
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billiards. M. Rossel had hardly finished 
dining, when M. Fleming came in. He 

had arrived at Z that morning, as I 

afterwards heard, but he had not been 
present at the table-d'h6te, and I had not 
seen him before. He asked for a cup of 
coffee, and said something in a low voice 
to the waiter, then, going up to the table, 
sat down opposite to M. Rossel. His 
manner and appearance were peculiar, 
and attracted everyone's attention. He 
looked perfectly pale and exhausted, and 
sat with his head resting on his hand, 
gazing fixedly, yet absently, at M. Rossel, 
as though he were dreaming. It was not 
surprising that M. Rossel presently turned 
sharply round and spoke to him. I was 
at the other end of the room, and did not 
hear what was said, and in a minute they 
began talking in English or German — 
probably English. I was called away just 
then, but, returning in about an hour, I 
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was met by one of the men with whom I 
had been playing billiards, who told me 
that there had been a quarrel, and that 
he believed a meeting was to be arranged 
between M. Rospel and the Englishman. 
It was no concern of his, he said, and he 
should keep clear of it. I went into the 
dining-room, where I found M. Fleming 
sitting alone as I had left him, with 
his head resting on his hand. I spoke to 
him, and finding, as I suspected might 
be the case, that he was a stranger with- 
out friends in Z , I offered him my 

services, which he accepted. I was 
anxious to arrange the difference between 
him and M. Rossel, for M. Fleming 
seemed to be hardly conscious of what he 
was doing, and I felt convinced that he 
was suffering either from illness, or from 
the effect of some severe mental shock; 
but my efforts were vain. M. Fleming 
said that he had had no intention of 
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offending M. Rossel, but he refused to 
recall any of his words ; he also said that 
he had never been engaged in an affair of 
this kind before, but that life and death 
were indifferent to him, and that it might 
proceed, or to that effect. He left every- 
thing to me. I remained with him most 
of the night; he did not go to bed, and 
hardly spoke except to answer questions ; 
he sat as though dreaming awake* I 
left him about two in the morning, 
and returned at six. The meeting was 
arranged for seven. We left the house 
at different times, but I waited for him 
outside, and we walked together to the 
appointed place, a cleared opening in the 
forest about three-quarters of a mile from 
the hotel. The two parties were on the 
ground nearly at the same time. Some 
further efforts that were made to bring 
about a reconciliation were without effect. 
M. Eossel showed no eagerness to press 
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on the duel, but he refused to withdraw 
without an apology, which M. Fleming on 
his side would not make. Both fired at 
the same moment. M. Fleming fired 
into the air, and dropped his pistol, and 
almost instantly fell back into my arms. 
M. Rossel's second came running up, and 
directly afterwards M. Rossel himself. 
He said, ' Confound the fool, why did he 
come in my way ? — I had no wish to kill 
him,' or some such words, and im- 
mediately left the ground. I hailed two 
men who had followed us at a distance, 
and sent one of them to the barracks for 
the army surgeon, the other to the hotel. 
M. Fleming remained with his head rest- 
ing on my shoulder till assistance came. 
He was conscious, but spoke only once to 
thank me for ^hat I had been able to do 
for him. I was much afiected by this 
fatal termination to the afiair ; he saw it, 
and said with a manner so touching that 
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I can never forget it, * You are young, 
Monsieur, and have all the kindness and 
generosity of youth that we older men 
value so much. I have a lad at home, 
who will thank you better than I can, for 
having filled his place by me to-day.' I 
thought he spoke of his son, but on 
reading your letter. Monsieur, I perceived 
that yours must be the generous heart 
that was in his thoughts at that moment. 
He did not speak again till the surgeon 
arrived. He said then, * It is of no use, 
doctor,' and immediately afterwards, * It 
is best so ; death is only a moment, but it 
may set more than one soul free,' He 
doubtless saw, like everyone else, that 
the surgeon looked upon his case as hope- 
less. Immediately on being moved, he 
lost consciousness. I waited till I saw 
him being carried towards the hotel, and 
then left. I would willingly have stayed 
longer, but I had an important engage- 
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ment, and any subsequent detention might 
have been attended by serious conse- 
quences to myself and others " 

Humphrey was still looking at the card 
given him by the Belgian officer, when 
footsteps and voices were heard approach- 
ing. There was a door opening from the 
salle-ct-manger on to the hall and the foot 
of the staircase, and he could see a stout 
woman, whose dress and appearance 
showed her to be the landlady, coming 
down stairs, accompanied by a dark 
gentlemanly -looking man. 

" There is not the slightest hope,'* the 
latter said, addressing the officer. " I 
have sent for a nurse, who, I hope, will be 
here in a few minutes, but it is simply a 
question of time. He is sinking now ; it 
merely depends on the strength of his 
constitution, how many hours he may live, 
and till he recovers full consciousness, as 
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he probably will sooner or later, nothing 
can be done about sending to his friends." 

" That will be unnecessary," said the 
officer, stepping back, and introducing 
Humphrey, who was behind him, '^this 
gentleman has just arrived." 

The surgeon bowed and looked at 
Humphrey with keen, intelligent eyes. 
Humphrey himself had but one thought 
at that moment, to see his master. •' Can 
I go now to Mr. Fleming ?" was all he 
said. 

*' You can go," said the surgeon, " but 
I must warn you to be careful not to 
rouse him in any way. Every minute of 
his life depends upon quiet. If you like 
to go upstairs at once, it is the second 
door to the left. I will follow you im- 
mediately." 

Humphrey went as directed. He found 
himself in a large, barely-furnished room, 
where Mr. Fleming was lying in a small 
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iron bed placed near a window. His head 
was propped with pillows to help his 
hurried, irregular breathing, his eyes were 
half closed, his delicate, sensitive hands 
lay upon the counterpane. The nurse had 
not yet come, and he was alone for the 
moment, a loneliness that struck Hum- 
phrey to the heart. There are moments 
in our own and others' lives in which we 
say, " Is it towards this then that we 
have all this time been travelling?" and 
all the past, however diverse, seems all at 
once to have become only a slow and 
certain progress towards a fatal consum- 
mation. And yet as Humphrey stood 
now, looking down upon Mr. Fleming, he 
was less possessed perhaps by the thought 
that he was dying than by that sense of 
the immense gulph between life and death 
which makes us feel that while the loved one 
still breathes, with however faint a breath, 
we may yet claim and hold a part in him. 
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" Why do you say there is no hope ?" 
he said, turning round almost fiercely on 
the surgeon who had come up to him. 
''I have seen him look almost as ill as 
this before. While there is life, there must 
be hope." 

" There is none whatever," the surgeon 
answered with an accustomed yet not un- 
kindly manner. " It would be worse than 
useless to try to deceive you. The 
wound is mortal. We can send to Lille 
for further advice if you wish, but I assure 
you that nothing more can be done." 

"Yes, I should wish it," said Hum- 
phrey more calmly. " I should not like 
any chance to be neglected. If — if it 
should be as you suppose," he went on 
hesitatingly, " how long do you think he 
has to live ?" 

" It is impossible to say exactly. Till 
to-morrow morning, till to-morrow night 
even — it is not possible £o tell beforehand 
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in these cases. It depends, as I was 
saying just now, upon the strength of the 
constitution. But if there is anyone jqxi 
wish to send for, I advise you to lose no 
time." 

"Yes, there is some one,'* said Hum- 
phrey. "There is no telegraph nearer 
than Lille, I suppose? Then, if some 
one can be dispatched at once for the 
doctor, I will send a message by the same 
opportunity." 

The nurse, a soeur de charite, entered 
at this moment. " This is unnecessary,'* 
said Humphrey, " 1 can nurse Mr. Flem- 
ing myself. I have done so before when 
he has been ill ; he likes my nursing." 

" An experienced woman is never out of 
place in these cases," said the surgeon, 
" you can be as much as you please with 
your friend. Monsieur, but it is advisable 
that he should be left alone as little as 
possible, and if you should be called away, 
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it would be well to have some one to take 
your place." 

. " That is true," said the lad, who was 
at once irritated and influenced by the 
calmness of the surgeon's manner, ''and 
I must go downstairs now." He waited 
for a minute, that he might hear what 
directions the surgeon was giving to the 
nurse, and then left the room to see about 
despatching a messenger as soon as pos- 
sible to Lille. 

He went down to the sallS'a-manger 
which was empty now, and, asking for a 
pen and ink, sat down to write a tele- 
graphic message to be forwarded to La 
Ch^naie. He knew so well, he thought, 
that Ersilia would wish to be summoned, 
that the question never for a moment 
assumed the form of an argument in his 
mind. He only thought, as he framed his 
message, how he could best save her 
trouble and perplexity. He took out his 
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railway guide and consulted it to see by 
what trains she could come. It was not 
necessary, he found, that she should go 
as far as Lille. There was another sta- 
tion at which she could stop, and though 
there would still be a drive of eighteen or 
twenty miles across the country, it would 
save her three quarters of an hour of rail- 
way journey — so he calculated. But no 
train that she could take would enable her 

to reach Z before eleven o'clock the 

following night. It was a long time to 
look forward to in a life that was counted 
by minutes — the thought passed through 
Humphrey's mind, but still he did not 
hesitate ; he had a youthful faith in the 
force of will to accomplish results, and 
it would have seemed to him impossible 
that Ersilia should come, and that she 
should come in vain. 

He wrote and despatched his telegram, 
and then went up to his master's room 
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again. He sent away the nurse, and, him- 
self undertaking the charge of Mr. Flem- 
ing, sat beside him through long silent 
hours whilst the afternoon light declined 
over the wide, straight-lined country 
without. It was already late, and there 
was only a ,dim, red twilight in the win- 
dow when the nurse came back with a 
candle, followed by the surgeon and the 
second doctor, who had just arrived from 
Lille. The consultation was very short, 
there was nothing to be done ; they would 
keep him alive as long as they could, that 
was all. 

The sudden light in the darkening room, 
and the movement around him, disturbed 
Mr. Fleming . before the doctors began 
their examination. He opened his eyes, 
and his glance moved slowly from one to 
another till it rested upon Humphrey, 
and, as it did so, a half-unacknowledged 
dread of some hopeless, separating change 
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in his master passed from the lad's mind. 
Mr. Fleming was quite conscious ; only in 
his eyes was the dim and absent look that 
lells of slow-approaching death, when 
the pulses of life beat fainter and fainter 
to their final pause. He looked at Hum- 
phrey inquiringly, but without wonder. 

" You here, my boy ?" he said feebly, 
" how is that r" 

" I heard you were at Z , Sir," said 

Humphrey in a faltering voice, " and I 
followed you." 

" That was kind of you you have 

always been a good boy to me, Hum- 
phrey." He held out his hand, but said 
no more until the doctors had left the 
room. Humphrey, who had followed them 
to hear the final decision, came back with 
his last hope gone. He sat down again at 
Mr. Fleming's side, and laid his head on 
the pillow beside him with a sob that he 
could not control. . 
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" My boy," said Mr. Fleming tenderly, 
"I have been a great fool, but you 
mustn't make my folly seem worse by 
grieving over it too much." . 

" If I had only been here — " said 
Humphrey. 

" You think I should have shown more 
wisdom?" Mr. Fleming said, smiling 
faintly. " Well, it may be so— -who 
knows? I should have been glad to 
have you with me, my boy." He was 
silent for a while. " You went to La 
Chenaie," he said then, " tell me about it." 

Humphrey told him. He was very 
weak, and the tears rolled down slowly 
as he listened. " Everything else was 
hopeless," he said, " but my death will 
make life easier for her." 

" She will not think so,*' said Hum- 
phrey, with a keen realization of what 
Ersilia would feel) that effaced all other 
considerations. 
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" In time/* he said, " in time—" His 
voice died away with the last words; 
he seemed too weak almost for any sus- 
tained thought, and for a long while he 
lay silent. Humphrey thought he was 
dosing, and perhaps he was, but pre- 
sently he stirred and spoke again. 

" I wish she could have come to-day," 
he said, *' the light is better than it has 

been for some time past I wish 

she could have come." He spoke and 
Inoved uneasily ; his mind had wandered 
back to the last days that they had been 
together. 

" She is coming, Sir," said Humphrey, 
using the first words that came in his 
wish to soothe him, ' " at least I have 
sent to her — and she is sure to 
come." 

" What, here to Z do you -mean ?" 

said Mr. Fleming, roused for a moment 
to a fuller consciousness. 
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" Yes, Sir, I thought you would wish 
to see her," 

He half raised himself on the pillows, 
his pale face flushed with some sudden 
emotion. " God bless you, Humphrey I" 
he said, then sinking back, he closed his 
eyes and spoke no more. Nor could 
Humphrey feel sure how much of what 
had passed he had clearly understood. 

Late in the evening the messenger 
returned from Lille ; he had been direct- 
ed to wait there for the return telegram 
from La Chenaie. Humphrey's message 
had been addressed to Mademoiselle 
Mathilde, but the answer came from 
ErsiHa herself. 

" I will come," it said, " I will leave 

Paris by the train that reaches D 

(the station Humphrey had named) at 
eight o'clock." 

As Humphrey read the slip of paper 
which told him that Ersilia was indeed 
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coming, all the doubts and hesitations 
that had passed him by in the morning, 
came crowding into his mind. The diffi- 
culties of the undertaking, the length of 
the journey, Ersilia's recent illness, the 
chance that she might arrive too late — he 
suddenly felt as though he were respon- 
sible for them all. He had gone down- 
stairs to speak to the messenger, and he 
turned now into the dining-room for a. 
few minutes before returning to Mr. Flem- 
ing. His Belgian friend of the morning 
was there, reading an evening paper. He 
laid it down, however, as Humphrey came 
in, and inquired after Mr. Fleming with 
the same kindly sympathy that he had 
shown throughout, and the lad was feeling 
so lonely in the midst of his perplexities, 
that he could not help relating some of 
the history of these troubles to his new 
friend, ending with the message he had 
sent to the Princess Zaraikine. The 
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officer opened his eyes when he heard what 
Humphrey had done. 

" It is a long journey for a lady to take 
on so doubtful a chance/' was all he said 
in answer, however. 

"I know," said Humphrey despond- 
ingly, " and perhaps I ought not to have 
sent ; only I felt so sure that she would 
wish to know, and that Mr. Fleming 
would wish to see her. But I daresay I 
was wrong.'* 

"Perhaps not," said the officer; "in 
moments like these, people's feelings count 
for so much more than the ordinary facts 
of life, that very likely you have acted for 

the best. I was only thinking " he 

went on with some hesitation, " the hus- 
band — Prince Zaraikine is his name? 
He is not in the neighbourhood now, I 
suppose ?" 

" That can make no difference one way 
or the other," said Humphrey hastily* 
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^^A man who abandons his wife for six 
years can have no right to claim^anj sort 
of control over her actions." 

" That may be true, my young friend ; 
nevertheless a man who cares very little 
about his wife, may yet care very much 
" He hesitated and broke off. 

" What the devil do you mean ?'* said 
Humphrey, flushing up. "You don't 
mean to insinuate that anything the Prin- 
cess Zaraikine can do can be open to 
criticism in any way ? If so, let nie tell 
you. Monsieur, that this is language 
no man can use in my presence without 
answering to me for it." 

**I mean nothing," said the oflBcer in 
friendly tones, laying his hand on the 
lad*s shoulder, " but to express my good 
will towards you and towards a lady for 
whom, from what you have told me, I 
entertain the deepest sympathy and re- 
spect. Doubtless you, who know all the 
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circumstances, are the best judge of what 
is best for her interests and happiness, and 
I am sure they are safe with you." 

He shook hands very kindly with the 
half-reluctant lad, and left the room. 

Humphrey went upstairs again, feeling 
more utterly forlorn and wretched than 
he had yet done. The nurse went away 
into the next room for a few hours' sleep, 
and he remaiqed alone with his master. 
Mr. Fleming 'v^as lying now, as he had 
done all the afternoon, oppressed and oc- 
casionally restless, but too drowsy or too 
exhausted to speak or rouse himself in any 
way, and Humphrey, with a chill sense of 
separation, began for the first time to 
realize that some doubtful gleam of return- 
ing consciousness was all that could ever 
be looked for again now, and that Mr. 
Fleming was already where loved voices 
can only reach us like dim echoes of the 
passionate emotions that once stirred our 
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lives. With an impatient misery at the 
sight of suffering he could uot relieve, the 
lad left his place bj the bedside, and went 
to the window. . . . Humphrey was still 
too young to look upon death as anything 
but the destroyer, ready to snatch us and 
our loved ones from the familiar world. 
It belongs to later years than his were 
then, to recognize the benediction of that 
awful presence, in whose peace misunder- 
standings die away, estranged friends are 
one again, and our treasures of love need 
know no change. As he stood now, 
leaning his forehead against the chill 
window-pane, with thoughts that pierced 
through the darkness lying around the 
remote country village to a lighted Paris 

« 

street, an empty studio far away, it 
seemed to him that his youth had sunk 
for ever with the red evening clouds below 
the horizon, and that the starlit heavens 
above him were only an immense darkness 
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across which was written in far-off passion- 
less characters the history of all the years 
that he would have to live and to work 
without his master. 

After midnight the sky clouded over, 
the wind rose, and the rain came dashing 
against the windows as it had done the 
previous night. This outer tumult dis- 
turbed without actually arousing Mr. 
Fleming. He became more restless and 
uneasy. *^ Oh, what a night to die on I" 
he said once or twice with an inexpressible^ 
pathos in his* voice, and indeed towards 
dawn he became so much fainter that 
Humphrey thought death was at hand. 
He called up the nurse and sent for 
the surgeon, but the end was not yet. As 
the daylight strengthened, the immediate 
oppression passed off, and Mr. Fleming 
returned to nearly the same state as before. 

" He has more strength than from his 
general appearance I should have thought 
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possible," said the surgeon, about four 
o'clock that same afternoon, "it is the 
way sometimes with these frail-looking 
men. I should not wonder if he lives now 
till to-morrow morning." 

"Do you think so really?" said Hum- 
phrey, " do you think that if I were to 
leave him for a few hours I should find 
him alive on my return ?" 

" I think it very possible," said the sur- 
geon, " I should give him another twelve 
hours certainly, of gradual sinking, you 
understand. He will probably die very 
quietly." 

These words decided Humphrey. All 
day he had been torn by the sense of 
conflicting duties towards Mr. Fleming 
and towards Ersilia. He could not bear 
the thought of being away in those last 
moments, when those who are leaving us 
seem to have the stronger claim upon us, 
that they will claina no more ; but neither 
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could he bear to think of Ersilia's arriving 
after dark at a strange place, with a long 
uncertain journey across the country still 
before her. He resolved now that he 
would go. The train was to arrive at 

D at eight o^clock, and a little more 

than three hours of swift driving, which 
he would know how to secure, ought, he 

calculated, to bring them back to Z . 

He would go. 

He went downstairs and ordered a 
horse. He had been used to riding in his 
old days of country life, and it would, he 
thought now, be the quickest way of get- 
ting to D . Immediately on his arrival 

there, he could procure a post-chaise. 
Humphrey, who had had little experience 
in travelling, had no doubts as to the wis- 
dom of this arrangement^ which allowed 
him to spend a few more minutes with 
Mr. Flenaing, but which left him exposed 
to unforeseen contingencies, and of which 
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iDdeed, be had afterwards reason to re- 
pent. 

When the moment for departure was 
■ come, he went to wish hia master good- 
bye. Mr. Fleming was lying very quietly, 
a little turned on one side, with his face 
towards the window, through which came 
the late afternoon hght ; only a few minutes 
before he had asked that the curtain which 
shaded it should be drawn back. Hum- 
phrey sat down beside him on the edge of 
the bed, and took one of the cold, worn, 
hands in his. 

" I am going now. Sir," he said, speak- 
ing as clearly and as cheerfully as he 

could, " I am going to meet her at D , 

but we shall be back again before very 
long." 

" That is right, tell her I am expecting 

her," he said, without moving, but with 

a faint pressure of the hand. The surgeon 

was right, he was sensibly weaker in mind 
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and body than he had been the evening 
before. " Take care of her, Humphrey," 
he said, " and God bless you, my boy." 

The dim eyes closed, the feeble hand 
relaxed its hold ; Humphrey held it pressed 
in both his for a moment longer, looking 
down upon his master with an indescribable 
tightening of the heart; then, without 

■ 

another word, he left the room. 
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"FBOM DABK TO DAEK. 
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— was only a small wayside station, 
newly built for the benefit of a large 
manufactory in the neighbourhood ; so 
Humphrey discovered with some dismay 
on his arrival. The village consisted of a 
few houses straggling along the road ; the 
only inn was a small public house. It 
was not a posting station, he was told ; it 
lay considerably ofi* the main road, and 
the nearest place at which he could get 
post horses was at a large village about 
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ten miles off, through which he had 

passed on his way from Z . To get 

there he must go by cross country roads, 
as Monsieur had doubtless remarked. 
Humphrey had in fact noticed that the 
roads during the last half of his journey 
had been villainous, and the directions he 
had received so confusing that he had felt 
thankful when he at last saw the lights of 

D lying before him under the star-lit 

sky. . He was angry now at his own stu- 
pidity in not having brought a carriage 
with him from Z . The only convey- 
ance the place afforded was a tumble-down 
vehicle, something between a cart and a 
gig, with a miserable horse. Humphrey 
looked at it in consternation, as he thought 
of Ersilia being jolted along rough country 
roads ; but there was no help for it now. 
They must do as well as they could till 
they got to the village above mentioned, 
and then they could post for the remainder 
of the journey. 
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He had timed his ride so well that, some 
delays notwithstanding, it still wanted five 
minutes to eight when all his arrangements 
were completed, the gig harnessed and 
waiting outside the station, and he. him- 
self walking up and down the platform. 
The train was not punctual — that was not 
astonishing; but when half past eight 
came he began to grow impatient, and 
when the station clock showed that it was 
nine he grew alarmed, especially as all 
the porters had disappeared but one, who 
had settled down into a non-expectant 
attitude. 

Humphrey went up to him, and asked 
the reason of the delay. Had any accident 
happened ? Not to the train, the man 
said, but through the late heavy rains 
there had been a slip in the embankment 
about forty miles off, and the train could 
not proceed. He could not say how long 
it might be detained, for hours perhaps ; 
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it might not come on at all that night ; 
there was no saying at present. 

The driver of the carriage came up to 
know how long he was to wait. Till the 
train came in, of course, Humphrey said,/ 
exasperated, nearly out of his mind at this 
unexpected delay. The man shrugged his 
shoulders. He could not keep the horse 
standing there, he said, it must go back 
to the stable ; when Monsieur wanted him 
again, he must let him know. 

He drove off, and Humphrey remained 
alone. He paced up and down the plat- 
form, thinking of Ersilia watching through 
the night hours in helpless longing, whilst 
Mr. Fleming's life ebbed slowly away in 
loneliness, till he was ready to curse his 
own folly in sending for her at all, and 
nearly wild with the sense of his utter 
inability to do anything for either of them. 
All he could think of was to cross over to 
the inn, which stood nearly opposite the 
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station, aud order the best provisions and 
wine it afforded to be brought over to the 
railway waiting-room, so as to be ready 
for Brsilia when she should come; then, 
feeling as though this preparation were a 
sort of pledge for her speedier arrival, he 
flung himself down on a bench to wait. 
How the hours passed he hardly knew ; 
he was not conscious of sleeping, but per- 
haps he did, for the shrill whistle of the 
approaching train came upon him at last 
with startling suddenness. He sprang up, 
and went out upon the platform. Lights 
were flashing, and porters moving about. 
Humphrey looked up at the station clocki 
There had been a detention of six hours ; 
it was two o'clock in the morning. 

What the delay had been to Ersilia was 
plainly to be seen in her face, weary, 
beaten, and of a deathlike paleness as she 
got out of the carriage. She gave her 
hand to Humphrey, and her lips parted 
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as though to speak, but no sound came, 
and he replied to the unspoken words. 

"Mr. Fleming is expecting you," he 
said, ** he bade me tell you so. They 
were his last words as I came away." 

A strong tremor passed through her 
frame. " Tell me, Humphrey," she said, 
" is there no hope ?" 

" No," he said, " none." 

He spoke out of his own despair which 
seemed to tell him what could be borne. 
. He felt the hand, which still lay forgotten 
in his, quiver helplessly for a moment ; 
then she turned. *' Let us go," she said, 
" this delay has been terrible." 

They walked on together towards the 
' waiting room. Behind them, stumbling 
and sleepy, came the faithful Roberts. 
" There will be a carriage here in a few 
minutes," Humphrey said, " the man 
wouldn't wait till the train came in, but I 
shall soon knock him up again. The 
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waiting room is not very comfortable, but 
you will find some refreshments there. 
Roberts, see that your mistress takes 
something ; we have a long journey before 
us still." 

He hurried off to the inn, but the 
driver, when at last awakened, was sleepy 
and grumbling, and it was nearly twenty 
minutes before all was ready and he could 
return to summon Ersilia. She was 
sitting by the table in the waiting room, 
in an attitude of enforced quiet, her 
hands tightly clasped, her forehead pain- 
fully contracted in already ineffaceable 
lines of suffering. She had taken off her 
gloves, but the food before her was un- 
touched, and she rose at once as Hum- 
phrey entered. He put her and Roberts 
into the little open carriage, and covered 
them with all the wraps and rugs that, 
he could find; then placing himself op- 
posite to them, they were off. 
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The night fortunately was clear, and 
though frosty, perfectly still; the late 
moon was still above the horizon, and 
lighted them during the first part of their 
way. Roberts in her corner was asleep 
again in a minute, and Ersilia leaned for- 
ward to speak to Humphrey. 

" Tell me, Humphrey," she said, in a 
voice jarred with the effort she was making, 
" what was it ? Why is Mr. Fleming in 
Belgium? What is it that has hap- 
pened ?" 

" It was an accident," said Humphrey 
embarrassed. He had already said so 
much in his telegram to Mademoiselle 
Mathilde, but he had given no particulars, 
and there was nothing he more earnestly 
desired now than to keep from Ersilia, for 
a time at any rate, the knowledge that it 
was her husband who was the cause of 
Mr. Fleming's death. In his confusion, 
however, he stumbled on perhaps the 
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worst words he could have used. ** Mr. 
Fleming was called away suddenly into 
Belgium on business/* he said, •* and then 
there was an accident — a pistol went off — 
I will tell you all another time.'* 

She grew still paler than before, and 
leaning back in the carriage asked no 
more questions. I believe she had no idea 
of the truth, that her suspicions pointed 
in another direction altogether, but Hum- 
phrey never thought of that at the time. 
He only felt thankful to be spared telling 
her the whole story ; to conceal that, and 
the misery of his growing certainty that 

they should arrive too late at Z , was 

all that he cared for just then. Absorbed 
in these thoughts, they went on for a long 
way in silence, the wretched horse stum- 
bling over the rough country roads, till a 
more vehement jolt than usual aroused 
him, and he stooped down to wrap the 
carriage rug, that had become loosened. 
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more closely round Ersilia. She thanked 
him with eyes that took an expression of 
concern as they rested on his face. 

" How ill you look, Humphrey,'* she 
said, leaning forward again and laying her 
hand on his, *'you have been going 
through a great deal, I know. I do not 
thank you — it is a common sorrow that 
we share, is it not ?" 
• The kindness of her voice and manner, 
the claim of fellowship with him in this hour 
of her own greatest suffering, overcanie 
the lad. He took her hand, so wbite, so deli- 
cate, so transparent in the moonlight, and 
raised it to his lips with a sob. He hardly 
knew what he did. She disengaged it 
gently, then held it out to him again with 
a simple movement full of frankness. 
** And yet I do thank you, Humphrey,'* 
she said with a mournful attempt at a 
smile, " no one would — no one else could 
have done what vou have for him and for 
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roe. I think my heart would break now 
if I had not you to depend upon." 

He could not answer ; he felt as though 
his own heart were breaking with conflict- 
ing emotions, and they went on again in 
silence. The night grew dark as the 
moon sank down ; now and then they 
passed a barred and shuttered house ; the 
noise of their wheels seemed the only 
sound left in a sleeping world. Once, as 
the horse slackened its speed at a slight 
ascent, Humphrey jumped down, and — as 
on a far off summer's night in the Pyrenees 
— walked along, his hand resting on the 

carriage, at Ersilia's side. Before them, 

« 

one red light shone through the darkness ; 
it came from a village at the top 
of the hill, the village where they might 
at last hope to get post horses for the re- 
mainder of their journey to Z . Hum- 
phrey struck a match that he might look 
at his watch, and his heart sank as he saw 
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that it was already past four o'clock ; what 
hope remained ? He fell behind the car- 
riage for a moment as it climbed the hill. 
A breeze came shivering amongst the 
poplars and died away; far off, a dog 
barked and was silent again ; the country 
lay dark and confused before him, the line 
of the horizon marked only by the slow- 
sinking constellations. That sense of wide 
possibilities which appeals to the imagina- 
tion in presence of a wide landscape came 
over Humphrey even then ; for a moment 
a feeling of peace stole into the lad's heart, 
and the still, spreading darkness seemed 
one with death that for ever hovers over 
life to harmonize and reconcile it. Then, 
all at once, with a keen, sickening pang, 
the immediate sorrow of the hour re- 
turned. 

Amongst the fears that had lately been 
troubling Humphrey, was that of finding 
the posthouse closed at this early hour of 
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the morning ; but from this he was soon 
relieved. The light they had seen from 
below came from the inn to which their 
driver took them, and, early as it was, 
people were already astir. Men were 
moving with lanterns about the court- 
yard, a carriage stood there, and horses 
were being brought out. Some other 
traveller was on his way. They could 
have a post-chaise immediately, Humphrey 
was told in answer to his inquiries, in ten 
minutes, in a quarter of an hour, as soon 
as the gentleman who was about to start 
was gone. If he and Madame cared to 
go upstairs they would find a room with a 
fire and lights, and could have anything 
they might want. 

Erailia would willingly have remained 
where she was till the carriage was ready, 

but the driver from D was impatient 

to return, and they were obliged to get 
out and go into the inn. Boberts re- 
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mained below, but Ersilia and Humphrey 
were shown upstairs into a bare comfort- 
less room looking out upon the courtyard. 
It was empty now, but there were signs 
that it had been recently occupied; two 
dim candles burned on a square table in 
the centre, some wood was crackling in a 
stove, and there was a stiff arm-chair 
pushed back, which Humphrey pulled for- 
ward again for Ersilia. She sat down in 
it, and taking off her bonnet, leaned her 
head against the hard back, closing her 
eyes with an air of inexpressible weariness, 
of despairing patience that had almost 
reached its limits. Humphrey . stood by 
her for a minute, longing to utter words of 
hope and comfort that would not come ; 



then, with a movement of anger at his 
own helplessness, he went away to the 
window to watch the proceedings in the 
courtyard below. 

Ten minutes may have passed. Ersilia 
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had not moved, but Humphrey who from 
the window could see the travelling car- 
riage before the door still standing empty 
as when they had arrived, was beginning 
to grow impatient at the delay, when 
one of the house-servants came into the 
room with a card which he gave to 
Ersilia. She leaned forward towards the 
light to read it, then flushed up, and 
became deadly pale again. 

" Humphrey, come here,*^ she said in 
quick faint tones. 

She held out the card to him as she 
spoke. It had on it the name of Prince 
Zaraikine, and below in a well-known 
handwriting, a few words begging for an 
immediate interview. 

** You cannot see him, of course," said 
Humphrey, " I will go and speak to him 
at once.** 

" No," she said more firmly, " I cannot 

see him now " then, with a change of 

E 2 
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voice. " It is too late," she said, " he is 
here." 

There was a sort of ante-room opening 
out of the inner room in which they were 
waiting; the servant in going out had 
left the door between the two open, and 
Humphrey saw, at the same moment as 
Ersilia, that some one had come in. 
Without losing an instant, the lad threw 
himself into the next room, and closing 
the door behind him, found himself con- 
fronting M. Rossel. There was a minute's 
pause. The two had not seen each other 
since the memorable morning when they 
had parted in the Eue de Seine, and in 
Humphrey, at any rate, the bitter anger 
and contempt roused by that hour had not 
yet spent itself. M. Kossel was the first 
to speak. 

"I didn't expect to see you, Ran- 
dolph," he said, " I discovered accident- 
ally that my wife is here, but I was not 
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aware that you were with her. You are 
both bound on the same errand, I pre- 
sume." 

" Monsieur Rossel," said Humphrey, 
not stopping to choose his words, " let 
me beg of you not to go to the Princess 
Zaraikine now. She is exhausted by a 
long journey, and in great trouble.'* 

"My good fellow," said the Prince, 
" if, as I suppose, my wife is on her way 
to visit Mr. Fleming, you can*t expect 
that I should see her take a step so com- 
promising to herself and to me, without 
making some effort to stop her." 

*'You mistake," said Humphrey, too 
eager for the moment to resent these 
words, " it was my doing entirely. I 

found Mr. Fleming at Z dying, and I 

sent for the Princess Zaraikine, as the 
nearest friend he has in the world. You, 
Monsieur, who know all the circumstances 
of the case, should be the last to do any- 
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thing to distress your wife further at such 
a moment." 

" You go too far, Randolph," said M. 
Rossel, laying his hand on the handle of 
the door, " my wife's concerns are mine, 
and I can allow no one to interfere be- 
tween us. I don't want to quarrel with 
you, my good boy, but it is as well that 
we should understand each other." 

" I understand you perfectly. Mon- 
sieur," answered Humphrey hotly, " and 
you are welcome to look upon my imper- 
tinence as you please. I am quite ready 
to take the consequences." 

"Nonsense," he said, with a good- 
humour that exasperated the lad, " I am 
not going to shoot you, or let you try to 
shoot me, Randolph ; Mr. Fleming was a 
different matter altogether. Now I must 
go to my wife; I have no time to 
lose." 

He turned the lock as he spoke. Hum- 
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phrey felt at once helpless and des- 
perate. 

"One moment/' he said, setting his 
back against the door, " if you are deter- 
mined to add to all the misery with which 
you have cursed your wife's life, you have 
the power, of course, and I can't prevent 
it - -only, for God's sake don't tell her it 
was you who shot Mr. Fleming; she 
knows nothing about it." 

"How do you mean, knows nothing 
about it?" said M. Rossel, pausing. 

"I mean," said Humphrey, " that she 
knows Mr. Fleming is dying, but she 
believes that he has met with some acci- 
dent. I wouldn't tell her the whole 
truth; I knew it would only add to 
her trouble, which is heavy enough 
already." 

" I understand — " said the Prince, 
" well, perhaps it is best so. No, I shall 
say nothing." He opened the door as he 
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spoke, and passed on into the next 
room. 

Humphrey followed him. 

Ersilia had risen and was standing by 
the table as they entered, her hands rest- 
ing on it, her eyes fixed on the door in 
an attitude of suspense and expectation. 
Some eager emotion passed like a wave 
over her pale face as her husband ad- 
vanced, and paused opposite to her on 
the other side of the table; but she did 
not speak, and it seemed a long minute 
before the silence was broken by Prince 
Zaraikine. 

" It is some years, Madame," he said, 
"since we last met. I had looked for- 
ward to seeing you before long in Paris, 
but your unexpected presence here has 
given me that pleasure' sooner than I 
could have hoped for it. You are on 
your way, if I am not mistaken, to see 
Mr. Fleming.*' 
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" I am," answered Brsilia. Her first 
emotion had passed away as her husband 
began to speak ; she simply looked utterly 
exhausted, sustaining her strength by a 
yisible efibrt. *' Might I ask you not to 
detain me," she said ; " as you are aware 
that Mr. Fleming is in this neighbourhood, 
you perhaps know also that he is dying, 
and that every minute is of conse- 
quence." 

"I have no wish to detain you, Ma- 
dame," said the Prince, " on the contrary, 
I am myself obliged to proceed almost 

immediately to D , and, should it suit 

your convenience, I shall be happy to 
offer you a seat in my carriage, which is 
at the door. But as regards Mr. Flem- 
ing, he has been, I believe, for some time 
recognized as your accepted lover, and 
you would greatly oblige me by abandon- 
ing your intention of visiting him." 

The words were spoken in a tone of 
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calm politeness, but they aroused in Ersilia 
a spirit that in a less absorbing moment 
would have been defiant. 

^^That is not possible/' she said at 
once, her cheeks flushing again, and look- 
ing straight before her with clear eyes, 
" nor, pardon me, do I exactly under- 
stand on what grounds you make such a 
request.'* 

" On no grounds, Madame, but the very 
natural ones that as your husband I am 
anxious to prevent your taking a false 
step which the world will know how to 
interpret, and which might materially 
modify our future relations towards each 
other. As your husband, I imagine I 
have a right to demand so much." 

" It is a right you have neglected too 
long," she said, "to urge it upon me 
now. Mr. Fleming is dying ; he expects 
me. Nothing can prevent my going to 
him." 
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" I understand," said the Prince, " you 
defy my authority." 

" No," she said more gently, " far 
from it ; but that is not the point, I have 
been the cause of very great suflfering to 
Mr. Fleming, and he has claims upon me 
that must be first of all with me now." 
She hesitated, her whole face changing 
and quivering as with a rush of new emo- 
tions. " Do not misunderstand me," she 
said, leaning a little forward and with a 
touch of pleading in her voice, " I could 
have no wish to defy you, least of all at 
this moment. There were years in which 
I looked forward to nothing in my life so 
much as to meeting you again." 

There was a noble tenderness in 
Ersilia's voice and manner as she spoke 
these last words that filled Humphrey with 
a sort of rage of mingled admiration and 
irritation. He wished now that he had 
told her everything, that she might have 
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recoiled from this man, instead of appeal- 
ing to him. 

" Our former acquaintance was so brief, 
Madame,'' Prince Zaraikine said in ans-* 
wer, ** that, much as I appreciate all that 
is flattering to myself in such an admis- 
sion, I own that it surprises me." 

**It could not be otherwise," said 
Ersilia* She paused, and checked herself 
in something further she was going to say, 
then went on again rapidly, as though 
moved by an uncontrollable feeling that 
had gathered strength through long years 
of repression. "It could not be other- 
wise," she said, "there was nothing I 
cared for so much, and I thought — it was a 
foolish thought, perhaps, but it came to 
me when I was only a girl, and it grew to 
be the clearest part of my life — I thought 
that love and faithfulness and duty on my 
part could not fail in time to bring you 
back to me. I counted on the day when 
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it should be so. I lived — I tried to live 
for you alone." 

'^ Such constancy, Madame, is as re- 
freshing by its novelty as it is unexcep- 
tionable. But that is beside the question 
now. Your conduct in Eome was a 
matter of comparative indifference to me. 
I had reason to believe, from what I knew 
of your character, that you would behave 
yourself creditably under the guardianship 
of your uncle and my mother; but you 
were not at the head of my establishment, 
nor had I at that time any desire that you 
should be. Now, however, it is different, 
I propose taking up my residence in Paris, 
and it would in every way suit me that 
my wife should take her place in society 
without a story attached to her name/' 

" M. Kossel ^" said Humphrey, start- 
ing forward; but he was checked by 
Ersilia. 

Hush, Humphrey," she said, with a 
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faint smile, and laying her hand on the 
lad's arm for an instant. Then turning 
again to M. Kossel. *' It is too late/' she 
said, speaking calmly, though her lips 
trembled a little ; " it is now many years 
since I have had a story attached to my 
name. I was very young when you left 
me alone at Vienna, but not too young to 
be made to understand soon what sort of 
interpretation the world might put upon 
such an action ; nor can you. Monsieur, 
have been ignorant of it." 

" You had, at least, the sense of injured 
innocence to support you," said Prince 
Zaraikine, speaking more brusquely than 
he had yet done ; ** whatever the world 
may have said, you must have been per- 
fectly well aware that you were not to 
blame. I left you because it suited my 
own convenience, not because you were in 
fault, and 1 have not hesitated to say so 
when the occasion offered. The case, 
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however, would be different, should the 
story happen to be a true one.*' 

The words struck her to the heart as 
Humphrey could see, and if throttling M. 
Rossel on the spot could have helped her, 
the lad would have done it with pleasure ; 
as it was, he was obliged to remain pas- 
sive whilst Ersilia spoke again with white 
lips. 

" Such words cannot affect me now,** 
she said, " I mean, to move me from my 
purpose — nor, indeed, in any way. There 
was a time when I cared very much what 
people thought and said about me, but 
now it is different. Life is so difficult, 
even to ourselves who know everything — 
how can it matter what others, who know 
nothing, say about it ?" 

" That is to say,*' said the Prince 
abruptly, " you have become indifferent 
to my honour and your own.** 

"You are wrong," she said, with pa- 
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tience and dignity. " Nothing that con- 
cerns you can be a matter of indifference 
to me, nor have I given you any cause to 
think otherwise. But there can be no 
question of honour here. Mr. Fleming — 
he is dying — " 

She stopped, her speech cut short by 
sudden overpowering emotion. Her com- 
posure which she had maintained so far by 
a strong effort, and had thought, perhaps, 
to maintain till the end, gave way all at 
once and completely. She stood white 
and trembling, her hands pressed tightly 
together in the struggle to recover voice 
and utterance. 

" Our love has been a fatality," she said 
at last, in broken accents that gathered 
passion as she went on, ** and it is he who 
has had to suffer. I left him when he 
most needed me — he gave everything for 
me, and I would give up nothing for him. 
I do not know how I can speak or think 
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of anything else. What has honour, what 
have appearances to do here ? He is' 
dying — his life, his work, all have been 
sacrificed for me, and I have done no- 
thing—'' 

There was a minute's silence, then 
Prince Zaraikine looked at his watch and 
took up his hat. 

" If such," he said, " is your feeling, 
I do not know that there is any- 
thing more to be said. I am to under- 
stand then distinctly, that you do not 
accede to my request ?" 

" I cannot," said Ersilia ; " God forgive 
me if I am wrong— I have cared for no- 
thing so much in all the world as to do 
right in this matter — ^but I cannot." 

'^ In that case, Madame, it is useless to 
argue the matter further, nor, indeed, 
have I the leisure to do so now ; I have 
already lost too much time. But you will, 
at least, not hold me to blame for any 
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reflections that may henceforward be cast 
upon your conduct." 

He nodded to Randolph and left the 
room abruptly. Ersilia remained standing 
for a moment as he had left her, then clasp- 
ing her hands tightly over her forehead 
with a mute gesture of misery, sank into her 
chair and sS,t motionless. In a minute, 
however, she started up again. 

" Shall we never go, Humphrey ?" she 
said ; " this delay is maddening me." 

They were off again at last, journeying 
as before in silence through the darkness. 
Humphrey knew that all was in vain, that 
they should arrive too late, and Ersilia, 
lying back in her corner of the carriage, 
never moved. The interview with her 
husband, brief as it had been, seemed to 
have exhausted all her remaining powers. 
The carriage rolled swiftly now along the 
smoother roads, but a pale dawn was in 
the sky as they drew up at the hotel. The 
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diligence had come lumbering out of the 
village as they drove in, and the house 
was already awake and astir in the chill 
morning. 

" Wait one minute," said Humphrey to 
his companions, as he sprang out of the 
carriage. He hurried into the hotel, 
anxious above all things to learn what 
had happened before Ersilia should come 
in. The nurse was the first person he 
met coming down the stairs, and he read 
the truth at once in her face ; but he had 
no time to ask any questions, for Ersilia, 
who had followed him, was already at his 
side. Her deathlike paleness, startled 
even Humphrey, as he turned and saw 
her in the dim light. 

" It is upstairs ?" she said ; " let us go." 

" It will be better for me to go up first," 
said Humphrey, hastily, " to — to prepare 
him, you know." 

" No," she said, ** he is expecting me." 
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She laid her hand on Humphrey's arm as 
though to detain him, and ascended the 
stairs at his side. I think she hardly 
knew what she did, that she had no con- 
sciousness left but that of the intense 
p^» that tad brought her «>&r. "It 
is here?" she said, as Humphrey paused 
in the corridor before the door of Mr. 
Fleming's room, and before he could pre- 
vent her she had turned the lock and gone 
in. 

The room was cool, dim, and profoundly 
silent. A small oil lamp burned on the 
table, but the window was uncurtained 
and open to the dawn, and the grey light 
fell upon the bed, where Mr. Fleming lay 
dead with a tender and solemn smile upon 
his face. 
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/^NE bright morningi about three weeks 
^ later, the sad party who had made 

their way to Z through that long 

wintry night, were driving homewards 
through the Paris streets. Everything 
looked brilliant and sparkling in the eariy 
sunshine ; the trees were budding on the 
Boulevards, there was a scent of flowers 
in the air, a sort of echoing joyousness 
all around. The spring had come and was 
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everywhere, except in some sad hearts 
whose spring seemed gone for ever. 

Ersilia had been detained at Z by 

a severe inflammatory attack brought on 
by the cold and fatigue of her journey. 
The hotel accommodation was wretched, 
the medical attendance not first-rate, and 
Humphrey had been thankful when, with 
the first rallying of her strength, she ex- 
pressed her determination to return to 
Paris at once. The doctor at first 
refused his consent to what he called a 
mad proceeding, but everyone else felt 
that it was the best thing to be done. A 
sort of feverish impatience had taken 
possession of her, alternating with fits of 
silent apathy. Randolph himself saw her 
but seldom, but he heard from Roberts 
that she would sometimes try to pace the 
room till her strength failed altogether, 
and then sit for hours with her head 
resting on the old woman's shoulder. 
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" Let US go away," she said, again and 
again, and as soon as she could be moved 
they went. 

Humphrey saw his pale and silent 
charge safe into Mademoiselle Mathilde's 
hands, and then took his own way to the 
Rue de Clichy. Old Marguerite met him 
with red eyes, and burst into sobs when 
she tried to speak. Humphrey wrung 
her hand in silence, and, passing on 
into the studio, closed and locked the 
door behind him. No one had been there 
since he went away ; a dusty sunbeam 
was streaming across the tops of the 
easels and a bit of blue drapery from 
which he had been painting, on to the white 
heap of ashes in the fireplace; all was 
empty, silent with a silence that seemed 
as though it would never again be broken. 
Humphrey sat down, and, laying his head 
on the table, sobbed like a girl. 

It was many days before he saw Ersilia 
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again. He called indeed regularly to 
inquire after her, and perhaps she would 
not have refused to see him had he urged 
the point ; but he never did. He never 
saw anyone but Mademoiselle Mathilde, 
with whom he had occasional interviews. 
The poor old lady was as much broken 
down as it was in her nature to be by 
these fresh troubles, and liked to lay 
before him all the various grievances that 
went to make in her mind the sum of 
human woe. 

"Ersilia is so changed, poor dear 
child," she used to say, the tears starting 
painfully to her old eyes. " I never saw 
anyone so altered in my life. She used to 
be always so sweet and cheerful, and now — 
it is very different. I should have thought 
myself that a little change and variety might 
do her good, but the doctors say she is 
to be kept quiet, so of course we can 
have no one in the house, and it is as 
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cheerful as the day before a funeral. Not 
that it signifies much now. The best of 
the season is over, and it has certainly 
been very diflferent from what I expected. 
If one could only foresee things, how 
much better it would have been if we had 
never gone to the Pyrenees last summer. 
The baths did me no good at all, and if 
Ersilia had not met Mr. Fleming she 
could take her proper place in society, 
when Prince Zaraikine comes back, at 
the head of his establishment." 

"I cannot say I think that would be 
desirable,*' said Humphrey, bluntly. 

"Not on his account of course, but 
on hers, poor child. She would be in 
her proper position, and we should at 
least know where we are. Whereas now, 
no one knows what will become of us all. 
Then people will talk you know, Mr. 
Humphrey, and there are all sorts of 
stories about. Of course I don't tell 
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Ersilia all I hear, but it is very painful, 
and not at all what I expected when I 
came to Paris. Not that I wonder at it, 

after that journey to Z . I knew what 

would happen ; I warned her of it. * You 
don't know, Ersilia,' I said, 'you don't 
know, my dear child, what cruel things 
people can and will say.' * I do know,' 
she said, ' I have heard such things said 
of other women, and may God forgive 
me, I may sometimes have believed them.' 
That was all, and off she went. It was 
perfect madness. For my part, I think 
she would have done better to remain in 
Paris from the beginning. If people are 
to talk, it may as well be about something 
as about nothing, in my opinion." 

If Humphrey could not sympathise with 
all Mademoiselle Mathilde's sentiments, 
he yet felt scarcely less anxious and per- 
plexed than she did. Prince Zaraikine 
might make his appearance in Paris any 
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day, and thiDg3 could not go on as they 
were. He himself could do nothing, he 
felt with some bitterness ; nay, any inter- 
vention on his part might be worse than 
useless. His youth and inexperience 
made him no match for a man like Prince 
Zaraikine. 

Excepting in these daily visits, Hum- 
phrey saw hardly anyone at this time. 
He had a variety of business on his hands, 
and he shunned general society, shutting 
himself up, as far as was possible, alone 
with his troubles. Only once, as he was 
walking along a Boulevard, he thought 
he caught sight of Charlotte Grey, driving 
past in a carriage piled with boxes. He 
inquired of Mademoiselle Mathilde, and 
found that he had not been mistaken. 
Mrs. Grey was gone to Brussels; the 
apartment in the Bue du Helder was shut 
up; she would not return to Paris till 
next winter. 
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It was a relief to Humphrey to know 
that there was no chance of his meeting 
Mrs. Grey, though he was sorry to see 
nothing more of little Charlotte. But in 
truth he had not many thoughts to spare 
just then in that direction. He was much 
occupied, as I have said. Mr. Fleming 
had no near relations, and it was on Ran- 
dolph, in conjunction with his lawyer, 
that the immediate task of examining his 
papers devolved. His will bore date 
about three months previous to his death. 
It was very short. To the Princess Za- 
raikine was bequeathed all his personal 
property, including the contents of his 
studio, with the exception of some casts 
and books he had thought might be of 
value to Humphrey ; and to Humphrey, 
moreover, was left a sun^ of money that 
enabled him to pursue his studies hence- 
forward without difficulty, and in the way 
that best suited him. 
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A copy of the will was sent to Ersilia, 
and about a week later Humphrey, calling 
one forenoon as usual, was met in the 
hall by Eoberts. Her mistress was better, 
she said, and wished to see Mr. Randolph. 
Would he come in ? 

Ersilia was in the drawing-room, lying 
back in a low arm-chair by the fire. She 
was very much changed ; Humphrey could 

see that at a glance a change hard 

to define perhaps, for she could hardly be 
paler and thinner than before, but one 
that made itself felt in air and gesture 
and expression. She held out her hand, 
and half sat up to greet him, but sank 
back again immediately with an air .of 
languor and exhaustion that made the 
efibrt to speak in her usual voice the more 
apparent. A small work-table was beside 
her, and in her hands some trifle of lace- 
work and embroidery in which she set 
the stitches as she talked, hardly raising 
her eyes. 
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" I wanted to see you to-day on busi- 
ness, Humphrey/' she said, after a few 
remarks had been exchanged, *' I am go- 
ing to England very shortly, and there are 
some things that I want to say to you and 
to do before I leave." 

" To England 1" said Humphrey. 

" Yes," she answered, " my god-father. 
Colonel Sidney, has arrived. He has had 

an interview with my hus with Prince 

Zaraikine; I have learnt much that you 
kindly kept from me for a time, Hum- 
phrey, and I cannot — it would be im- 
possible for me to see him at present. I 
do not know that I can ever see him again. 
All life is changed to me ; fate is cruel, 
and one may struggle for years only to 
lose faith and love and one's belief in right 
and wrong at last, to fail one's self, and 
to see others fail one." 

Her voice jarred, and her hand trem- 
bled a little as she took her scissors from 
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the table, but she gave no other sign of 
emotion. Humphrey had no words with 
which to answer her. He was himself 
struggling to repress all expression of his 
dismay at her approaching departure. 
He had never thought of her slipping alto- 
gether out of his life in this way. He 
could not follow her to England; she 
would have no need of him there, and 
who could say when she might 
return ? 

" What is it that I can do for you ?" 

he said at last. 

» 

"I want you to go with me to the 
studio/' she answered at once, " that I 
may know what is there, and consider 
with you how everything can best be 
arranged. You are living there now, are 
you not ?" 

*'Yes," said Humphrey, who, having 

given up his room in the Rue de Seine, 

. bad in fact, since his return to Paris, 
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been occupying his master's old apart- 
ment. 

" Then you will not mind going there 
with me now. Aunt Mathilde has gone 
to breakfast with a friend at Passy and 
has taken the carriage, but I will order 
one to be fetched at once. Will you ring, 
Humphrey ?" She sat up and began pat- 
ting away her working materials; her 
face looked so wan under her ruffled 
hair that the lad felt a sudden 
pang. 

"Are you sure that you are strong 
enough to go ?" he said anxiously. 

" Oh yes, I am strong enough for any- 
thing I may have to do. And I think," 
she said, with the shadow of one of her 
old smiles, " that I have convinced every- 
one that I shall be all the better for being 
allowed to have my own way." 

Humphrey, anxious and doubtful though 
he was, could not oppose her wishes 
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further, and they set off. She was still 
so weak that she was obliged to pause 
twice in ascending the staircase in the 
Rue de Clichy, but her courage did not 
fail her, even when the door was opened, 
and they found themselves in the familiar 
room. Humphrey had been working 
again, with how heavy a heart need not 
be said, during these last few days, and 
his painting things were all lying about. 
He cleared them hastily away, but Ersilia 
hardly noticed them. She stood still for 
a moment in the middle of the room, her 
hand pressed upon her forehead, and then 
began to walk round slowly, pausing be- 

■ 

fore each picture in turn. There were ten 
or twelve in different stages of comple- 
tion, one or two hardly more than sketch- 
ed in. It was before these last that 
Ersilia paused the longest ; but she did not 
speak till she came to the Aloestis, which 
still stood on an easel in its old place. 

VOL. III. M 
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her face hiddeni her whole frame shaken 
by a deep convulsive sobbing. In her 
hand was a half-written sheet of paper, 
an unfinished note from Mr. Fleming to 
herself, begun and laid aside perhaps on 
that last morning when she had sent to 
him to come to her, and forgotten between 
the leaves of the writing-case ever since. 
It was only a trifle, but I think nothing 
else could so have moved her. The few 
kind, cheerful words, the familiar hand- 
writing — they had come to her suddenly 
out of a past whose records she had 
thought closed for ever. 

Her sobs were so terrible that Hum- 
phrey, after speaking to her in vain, called 
Marguerite to his assistance, then stood 
looking on helplessly till the old woman 
asking for smelling salts, he rushed away 
out of the room, out of the house, to the 
nearest chemist to procure some ; anything 
to be out of sight and hearing of a terrible 
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sorrow lie could do nothing to alleviate. 
When he came back, Ersilia was already 
better. Marguerite had got her on the 
sofa, and her convulsive sobbing had sub- 
sided into a grieved weeping like a child's, 
and for the moment as uncontrollable. In 
a few minutes, however, she' began to 
recover herself. She sat up, pushed back 
her hair, and drank a glass of water. 

" I believe I must leave all this for to- 
day," she said then ; " you were right you 
see, Humphrey, and I have only given 
you trouble.*' She stood up, shaking all 
over, and was obliged to lean on him as 
they went downstairs together. I do not 
know that she ever entered the studio again. 

Humphrey saw her once more before 
she left Paris. It was two days before 
her departure. Mademoiselle Mathilde 
was out, and she was alone when he went 
in, moving about the library, selecting 
some of the smaller aud more precious 
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objects that she wished packed away 
during her absence from home. She 
looked miserably worn and ill, but more 
like herself than he had yet seen her since 
2«Ir. Fleming's death. The force of the 
first shock was broken, and with the pass- 
ing away of the immediate strain some- 
thing of her wonted strength and energy 
had returned, something even of her sweet, 
unselfish cheerfulness. Ersilia was the 
last woman in the world to forget for any 
length of time that the living were still 
with her. 

She said very little at first, however. 
Humphrey had brought her some violets, 
and sitting down by the fire, she employed 
herself in putting them into a little crystal 
cup. As the blue and white flowers fell 
through her thin fingers, Humphrey could 
not but remember a day, hardly six months 
ago, when in that same room Ersilia, with 
the clear light of love and youthful ex- 
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pectation in her eyes, had stood and talked 
to him over her roses. But it was of no 
use to dwell on the past, and standing 
opposite to her now, with his elbow on the 
mantelpiece, he began to tell her his own 
plans for the future. The lad had been 
thinking much during the last few days, 
and, not without pain, had come to some 
fixed resolutions concerning his future 
life. The whole of them does not concern 
us here. A new epoch, a man's life was 
opening before him out of his past of folly, 
and darkness, and trouble, and his reflec- 
tions, he trusts, were not unworthy of the 
occasion. 

He meant to travel during the summer^ 
he told Brsilia now; he could not bear 
the thought of his loneliness in Paris after 
she was gone, and it was his intention to 
visit some of the art galleries of Europe, 
studying as he went, and so make his 
way gradually down to Rome, where he 
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should pass the winter, he hoped, in hard 
work. Did she approve of his plan ? 

" I approve of it very much, Humphrey," 
she said, looking up at him with clear eyes 
that seemed to read and to understand all 
his thoughts ; •* I think it is the very best 
thing that you can do." 

" I felt sure you would," he said. There 
was a few minutes' silence. '' When are 
you likely to return to Paris ?" Humphrey 
inquired, presently. 

" I hardly know," she said ; " I some- 
times think I shall never come back to 
live here again. I am going now to my 
old home in Kensington; I cannot look 
beyond that yet." 

"And Mademoiselle de Brisac — does 
she go with you ?" 

" No," said Brsilia ; " she offered to do 
so, but I cannot have her sacrifice herself 
to me any longer. She has many friends 
still in Paris, and this winter has been 
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very hard for her ; she will find life easier 
when I am gone. My godfather will 
accompany me to England, and then Mrs. 
Sidney will come and stay with me for a 
time." 

There was another pause. Humphrey 
was feeling that these last minutes were 
too precious to be wasted in ordinary 
words, and Ersilia sat musing in her old 
attitude, her cheek resting on her hand. 
Presently, however, she roused herself 
and looked up. 

"You will write to me sometimes, 
Humphrey, will you not ?" she said, " I 
shall miss you very much ; I shall want 
to know something of all that you are 
doing and seeing." 

"May I write to you?" he answered, 
"it will be — there will be no other plea- 
sure for me in life." 

" It will be a pleasure to me," she said, 
^* I shall often think of you. And this — 
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this time will not last always/' she went 
on with an effort, '* the days will be less 
sad for you by-and-by. You will make 
friends, and you have your work — no, I 
am not afraid for you." 

Her voice trembled a little with the last 
words. She rose and walked away to the 
further bookcase, as though to replace 
some volumes, whilst Humphrey followed 
her with his eyes. In the midst of her 
own troubles then, she could still take his 
future to heart, the lad thought, and for 
the hundredth time he vowed that no 
action of his should henceforth grieve or 
disappoint such sweet and constant kind- 
ness. In a minute she came back with a 
slip of paper in her hand, and a large old 
vellum-bound volume. 

"I had almost forgotten," she said, 
'^ one thing I had to speak to you about. 
I want you to have this Dante, Humphrey. 
It is an early and rare edition, and one 
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that my uncle thought of value, I know. It 
is associated in my mind with some happy 
hours that will not come again ; I should 
like it to be yours. And this," she said, 
giving him the paper, ^Ms a list of some 
volumes of engravings I should also like 
you to have. 1 was looking over the 
catalogue of my uncle's books the other 
day, and marked those I thought might 
be of use or value to you. I will look 
them out, and they shall be sent to you 
after I am gone." 

He took the book from her hands. I 
suppose he said some words of thanks- 
he has forgotten. 

"As regards the studio, Humphrey," 
she presently went on, "I wish it to 
remain as it is — that is, I wish nothing 
moved away for the present. You will 
go on occupying it of course while you 
are in Paris, and afterwards old Mar- 
guerite will remain and keep it in order. 
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Later od, I can decide whether I will have 
anything moved or not." 

** It shall be as you desire," said Ham- 
phrey, ''nothing shall be touched. And 
when you have any further wishes in the 
matter, if you will let me know, I will 
see that they are carried out. There is 
nothing on earth " 

He broke off as the door opened, and 
an elderly, white-moustached man en- 
tered with his hands full of papers. He 
came in from the drawing-room, and 
paused a moment at the sight of an un- 
expected visitor. Ersilia, whose face had 
brightened at his entrance, went up to 
him, and passed her hand through his 
arm. 

" This is Colonel Sidney," she said to 
Humphrey, who had moved away from 
the mantelpiece, and now came forward, 
** I have been wishing to introduce you to 
him." 
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"I am glad to make Mr. Randolph's 
acquaintance," said Colonel Sidney. He 
was a man over seventy, with a clever, 
gentle old face, a slight quaver in his 
voice, and an odd sort of shy, straight- 
forward manner, with a paternal kindness 
towards Brsilia. He had been an engineer 
officer of distinction, but it was now some 
years since he had retired from the army. 
His health was bad, and obliged him to 
spend the greater part of each winter 
abroad, and he had come now from 
Naples to^ arrange his god-daughter's 
affairs. ^^ I am glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Randolph," he said, "I have 
heard a great deal about you." 

He shook hands cordially with the lad 
as he spoke, but Humphrey, who had 
taken up his hat, was about to go, when 
a servant came in with a message for 
Ersilia. "1 will come," she said, in 
answer; then turning to Humphrey, 
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"Stay till I return," she said, and left 
the room. 

" I have been to see Prince Zaraikine," 
Oolnnel Sidney began almost immediately, 
" he is the strangest sort of scoundrel I 
ever came across. I never in my life met 
with a man so entirely devoid of the least 
notion of honour. I don't believe he 
understands the meaning of the word, or 
knows when he has done a dishonourable 
thing. And that sort of gentlemanly 
exterior that he has, makes it all the 
worse; one has to find him out. You 
know him though, I think, Mr. Ran- 
dolph ?" 

"Yes, I know him,*' said Randolph, 
thinking of when and how he had found 
out Prince Zaraikine. "What did he 
say ?" he inquired. 

" Well, not very much. I daresay he 
didn't think much of an old fellow like me 
at first," said the Colonel smiling and 
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stroking his moustache, " but we came to 
some sort of terms finally. Unluckily, 
though he can't touch his wife's fortune 
or property, no one can prevent his spend- 
ing every penny of her income if he 
chooses. But he has agreed to leave cer- 
tain English rents at her disposal, and 
though it is not much for her, poor child, 
it is all we can hope for at present from 
this disastrous affair." 

**I don't believe she will care much 
about the money," said Humphrey sadly, 
" if Prince Zaraikine will let her alone. 
But he talked of wishing her to go back 
to live with him. In that case there will 
be no peace for her." 

•* He doesn't wish it now. He said 

I won't repeat what he said ; if we had 
both been younger men, I might have 
knocked him down," said the Colonel, 
" but it was to the effect that he had had 
an interview with his wife, and as he 
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didn't think that they should suit each 
other better than formerly, they had 
better continue to live apart. I agreed to 
that, and so the matter ended." 

There was a few minutes' silence broken 
by Colonel Sidney. 

" Mr. Eandolph," he said, " my god- 
daughter has told me all that you have 
done for her during this trouble that has 
fallen upon you, as well as upon her, and 
she has spoken of you in terms that make 
me doubly glad that I have happened to 
meet you to-day. If an old man's friend- 
ship is of any use to you, you may rest 
assured of mine." 

"You are too good, Sir," said Hum- 
phrey, keenly touched and honoured by 
this kindness. " I have done very little," 
he went on, moved by an uncontrollable 
impulse, " I am not worthy of your friend-* 
ship, except by a resolution to do my 
best to atone for a great deal of folly and 
wrong-doing in the past." 
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" That is a resolution that may last all 
of us all our lives," said Colonel Sidney, 
smiling, " and I don't think the worse of 
you, my lad, that you have learned to 
make it so early, and to act upon it. This 
sad time would have been sadder still for 
my poor Ersilia, if she had not had you to 
turn to." 

" I am very glad," said Humphrey stu- 
pidly. Ersilia had come in while they 
were talking, and was standing at her 
godfather's side again, her hands clasped 
round his arm. Her eyes full of sadness, 
yet met Humphrey's with their old ex- 
pression of frank kindness and affection. 
The sweet light dazzled and confused him. 
He took up his hat hurriedly. 

"I must go," he said. "Goodbye, 
Colonel Sidney ; thank you for your kind- 
ness." He turned to Ersilia. " Goodbye 
and God bless you," he said. 

He felt the touch of her hand, he saw a 

VOL. Hi. K 
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last smile, and 'then as he went out into 
the street, darkness seemed to close around 
and upon him. 

Two days later, Humphrey received the 
books of which Ersilia had spoken ; they 
proved to be a collection of prints and 
engravings of the highest value. The 
gift had an intention beyond any that 
Humphrey thought of at the time. It 
was the first step in the renunciation of a 
long-cherished scheme, well-nigh impos- 
sible to fulfil henceforth, and it was 
characteristic of Ersilia that the recogni- 
tion of her own broken hopes should take 
the form of a generous impulse to benefit 
another. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ABSENCE. 

TT was in the last da^tJ of April that 
-*■ Eandolph parted from the Princess 
Zaraikine, and it was nearly eighteen 
months before he saw her again. He 
spent the following winter in Rome as he 
had proposed doing, and after the first 
few weeks had no reason to complain of 
loneliness. SterUng was there, and one 
or two more of his Paris acquaintances ; 
Colonel Sidney, too, who did not forget 
his promise of friendship. Eandolph 

N 2 
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began then the life that has gone on ever 
since ; he made friends whom he keeps to 
this day; he sold his first picture, he 
went into society. ... He had thought 
life over perhaps with the death of 
his master, but life has no such arbitrary 
endings; and if the lad was often sick 
at heart with a longing for the kind 
voice, the generous heart that had been 
stilled in that far off Belgian village, if 
a melancholy that it was vain to struggle 
with, held possession of him and coloured 
all his days, he kept his troubles to 
himself, and did his best to learn his 
work and do it worthily amongst his 
fellows. 

He wrote often and regularly to Ersilia ; 
she was still the strong inspiration of 
his life, and I suppose there were few 
of his actions at that time that did not 
find their spring in the thought of her. 
Sometimes she answered him, not always ; 
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but he wrote all the same. She liked 
receiving his letters, she told him ; she 
liked to hear his first vivid impressions 
of the Eome she knew and loved so 
well ; her old kind interest too in all that 
he was doing never failed, and her an- 
swers when they came were generally 
comments upon what he said. She 
rarely wrote of herself, and of her life 
during these eighteen months Hum- 
phrey knew almost nothing, beyond the 
mere outward facts. Mademoiselle 
Mathilde joined her in England during 
the autumn, he heard, and after staying 
with her for a few weeks, accompanied 
her on a visit to La Chgnaie. Their 
stay there was shbrt, however. Ersilia 
returned to England, and soon after the 
new year, she mentioned in a letter to 
Humphrey that La Chenaie was let. It 
seemed to her the best thing to do, she 
said, writing very sadly, and more fully 
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than was usual with her when speaking 
of her own affairs. Monsieur Auguste 
de Florian was a second cousin of her 
uncle's, and the estate would belong to 
him or to his children at her death, so 
that it was only placing it now in the 
hands of its future master. He was a 
kind-hearted and liberal man, and she 
had no fears as to the well-being of the 
property; but she felt as though she 
were forsaking a duty and a trust, and 
more sad than she could have thought 
possible at parting from the people she 
was learning to know and to care 
for. 

" It was much the best thing she could 
do,'* Colonel Sidney said when Humphrey 
spoke to him on the subject. " Her hus- 
band wanted to turn the place into a 
shooting box, and set everything upside 
down. She couldn't have left it in his 
hands, and she couldn't have lived there 
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herself; she would never have been free 
from him and his friends. Now she will 
know that everything is being properly 
looked after, and can go there, moreover, 
. whenever she likes." 

During the following spring there was 
some correspondence, as Humphrey after- 
wards learned, between Brsilia and her 

husband. Prince Zaraikine was then 
living in Paris, and either from a desire 
to torment his wife, as Randolph has 
been sometimes half-disposed to think, 
or more probably from a renewed sense 
of the advantage it would be to him to 
have a beautiful and accomplished woman 
at the head of his establishment, he 
wrote again to propose that she should 
return to live with him. Ersilia refused, 
and the letters containing this refusal 
passed long afterwards into Randolph's 
hands. 

" I cannot do what you wish," she 
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wrote, " I cannot resume my place as 
your wife for the mere purpose of ful- 
filling certain social duties. I should be 
placing myself in a false relation to you ; 
I should be assuming an attitude of 
quiescence and submission, which with 
the memory of the past between us it 
would not be possible for me to maintain. 
Do not think I write this from a feeling 
of resentment. Such a feeling would be 
out of place in a matter that lies at the 
root of my whole life .... I hold that the 
tie between us is one that can never be 
broken. My money I leave willingly 
with you to dispose of as you will. 
Should you ever, through illness or dis- 
tress of any kind, be in real need of me, 
let me know, and nothing shall prevent 
my coming to you. But I cannot con- 
sent to set myself to act a part I could 
never feel, merely that the world may 
look on." 
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In answer to a second letter from Prince 
Zaraikine she wrote again. 

" You say rightly that my present con- 
duct is at variance with my former pro- 
testations ; there was a time when I should 
have acted very differently. Nor do I 
attempt to justify my decision now; it 
must stand upon its own merits, and 
many, no doubt, will hold me to blame. 
But my life is so ordered just now that 
it is hardly possible for me to arrive at 
any conclusion without much confusion 
and pain ; right and wrong are not always 
set clearly to the right hand and to the left 
to take or to leave. To follow what one 
feels to be the truth of one's own nature 
seems sometimes all that is left to one ; I 
have tried to do so now." 

Of the same date as this last letter were 
a few energetic lines from Mademoiselle 
Mathilde, who was at that time with 
Ersilia. 
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" I do not know, Monsieur, whether it 
is your intention to kill your wife, but 
let me tell you it is what you are doing. 
She is so weak she can hardly walk from 
one room to another, or sit up to write to 
you, and if you persist in showering letters 
upon her that harass her to the last de- 
gree, you may expect soon to hear of her 
in her grave. This will be greatly to your 
disadvantage, as you will then lose the 
use of all her money. In your own in- 
terests, then, I would advise you to leave 
her in peace ; it is hardly worth while to 
risk the enjoyment of an income like hers, 
for the sake of amusing yourself a little at 
her expense.*' 

I do not know whether Prince Zaraikine 
returned any answer to Mademoiselle 
Mathilde's arguments, but they were 
probably not without their effect upon 
him. From whatever reason, his pro- 
posals to his wife were, I believe, never 
renewed. 
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It was not, as I have said, till long 
afterwards that these letters came into 
Randolph's possession. At the time they 
were written he had no idea that Ersilia 
was ill, no suspicion of it beyond an oc- 
casional vague uneasiness naturally arising 
when a longer time than usual elapsed 
between her letters. That she had never 
quite regained her former strength he 
might gather from one thing and another ; 
that she was seriously ill never once en- 
tered his mind. It was by Brsilia's own 
desire, as he learned subsequently, that he 
was thus kept in ignorance. " It would 
only trouble Humphrey," she said once, 
when Mademoiselle Mathilde proposed 
writing to him, " and I will not have him 
disturbed at his work. Some day I shall 
like to see him again, but there is still time 
enough, I think. He wants to travel in 
Italy this summer, I know; perhaps I 
may get better, and then we should have 
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distressed him to no purpose." She did, 
in fact, get better in the early summer, 
and went again on a few weeks' visit to 
La Ohfinaie where Monsieur Auguste de 
Florian was now established with his 
family. But the change and the journey 
did her no good, and she was glad to 
return once more to Kensington. 

" I am at home again," she wrote to 
Humphrey, " for I look upon this as my 
settled home now, and T am more thankful 
than I can tell you to have had it to come 
back to during these past months. No 
other place could be quite the same to me, 
so cheerful and peaceful, so full of sights 
and sounds at once familiar and forgotten. 
All my childish days seem to come and 
visit me, from the very earliest dolls' tea- 
things, and there is not one of them that 
I cannot now welcome gladly. You, too, 
have some such memories belonging to 
the old house ; some day I shall ask you 
to come and see me here—" 
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Randolph was at Genoa when he received 
this letter, the last Ersilia ever wrote to 
him. It was given him, he remembers, as 
he was going out one evening after dinner, 
and as he took his walk along the ramparts 
that overhang the sea, he paused, leaning 
against the low stone parapet to open it. 
A ruddy light fell over the paper as he read ; 
a sunset was flaming up into the sky beyond 
the lighthouse and the mountains and the 
sea, a crimson flush reflected in the grey- 
blue waters; a steamer was puffing to- 
wards the land ; far down in the harbour 
lights were shining, and in the peaceful 
glow of that lovely evening hour, Hum- 
phrey read the cheerful, playful words 
that made him feel happy in the thought 
that she, perhaps, was happier. He has 
that letter before him now; the hand- 
writing is a little tremulous here and 
there; those words were written in the 
certainty that death was not very far off", 
and he had no knowledge of it. 
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Randolph himself spent the spring and 
summer in Italy, the autumn in the Tyrol. 
He had made up his mind for several 
reasons to pass the following winter in 
Paris, but when the time drew near for 
his return, an inexpressible reluctance 
seized him. He put off going from day to 
day, lingering on into October in the 
Tyrolese valley where he was living and 
sketching. At last the weather broke, 
and he had no longer any excuse for 
delay. He made up his packages, bade 
an unwilling farewell to the little shelter- 
ing valley, and two days later found him- 
self once more in the Rue de Clichy. Old 
Marguerite was there to welcome him, the 
studio, warmed and lighted, stood open to 
receive him. No need to dwell on the sad 
memories that awaited him there; they 
were memories that were to last him his 
life. 

Humphrey had sent on before him from 
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Rome, a nearly finished picture that was 
" to bring him name and fame," he had 
written to Ersilia. He set it up on an 
easel on that first evening of his return, 
and looking at it again with fresh eyes, 
he felt that his twelvemonth's work had 
not been thrown away. He was no longer 
altogether a raw and stumbling student; 
he was beginning to feel and to know his 
powers, to understand the bent of his 
own genius. If he went to England, he 
would take the picture with him, he 

thought, that Ersilia might see it 

He had hopes, plans, ambitions no doubt 
like other men of his age, but as he had 
worked and painted, it was still of her he 
had thought the most. To see her eyes 
brighten with a smile, to hear her say, 
" Well done, Humphrey," still seemed to 
him worth more than most of the prizes 
of life. He cared for name and fame most 
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of all tbat he might stand before her and 
say, **I am not wholly unworthy." 

Something of all this flitted through the 
young fellow's mind now, as he stood 
under the gas-lamp gazing at his picture. 
He must write to Ersilia, he thought, and 
tell her of his arrival in Paris. It was a 
long time since he had heard anything of 
her — certainly longer than usual as he 
began to reckon up the weeks in his mind. 
From herself, indeed, he had not heard 
since he was at Genoa, but a short letter 
from Mademoiselle Mathilde had found 
him in the Tyrol, and others might have 
missed him in his travels. Perhaps at 
her own house he might learn some news 
of the Princess Zaraikine; perhaps even 
Mademoiselle Mathilde might have return- 
ed to Paris for the winter. It was still 
early in the evening, he would go round at 
once and see. 

He took up his hat and went out, look- 
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ing with strange eyes at the familiar, lighted 
streets. Eighteen months is a long time 
to look back upon at one-and -twenty, 
when each new sensation makes its own 
epoch in life, and Humphrey was still 
young enough to feel a momentary wonder 
that everything should look so unchanged 
in a world where so much had changed for 
him. It seemed to him ages since he had 
last been there, and yet as he walked 
along, the past seemed to' grow more real 
than the present. No step of the well- 
known way but held its eager memory, 
and as he turned the comer where he had 
been used to pause and look up, vaguely 
hoping to see Ersilia at her window, his 
footsteps stayed of themselves and he 
looked up once more, with a mingled long- 
ing and regret he cannot describe. All 
was dark and shuttered ; that he had ex- 
pected ; but he had not expected the news 
that awaited him at the concierge's lodge. 

VOL. III. 
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Mademoiselle de Brisac was in England, 
the porter's wife said, and Madame la 
Princesse was there too now, but she 
had been in Paris a week ago. She had 
come over quite unexpectedly, accom- 
panied by only the old femme'de'Chambre ; 
they had remained six days, and then 
returned to England. She had no idea 
what brought Madame over, the woman 
said ; she had gone out the first day, but 
not afterwards ; she had been too ill, she 
believed, to leave her room. She had 
looked more dead than alive, and the old 
femme-de-chambre, who was very unhappy 
about her mistress, had said that she 
could never be any better, and that the 
doctor did not think she would live through 
the winter. 

This was the news that met Randolph ; 
it was so unexpected, so bewildering, that 
the first shock was deadened to him by 
a feeling of incredulity. There must be 
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some mistake, he thought. He questioned 
the woman again, but she held to her 
story, and had nothing to add to it ; and 
full of alarm and perplexity he left the 
house. He would write to Ersilia, he 
would write to Mademoiselle Mathilde, he 
would start instantly for England, he 
thought, with growing consternation, as 
he hurried home. He had not been gone 
long, but in the interval a letter had 
arrived for him by the late post. Mar- 
guerite gave it to him with an air of 
triumph. 

" See here," she said, ** you will thank 
me for this ; it is an English letter, just 
what you were expecting." 

" Let me see," said Humphrey, taking 
it hastily from her, too much agitated to 
give the expected thanks. The address 
was in Mademoiselle Mathilde's hand- 
writing. Good God 1 was Ersilia He 

tore it open, and the first words dis- 

2 
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pelled the horrible fear that had seized 
him. 

" My dear Mr. Humphrey," the old lady 
wrote, " we suppose, by your last letter, 
that you are in Paris again by this time, 
and this being the case, Ersilia asks me 
to write and say that she hopes you will 
be able to come and pay her a visit before 
you settle down to your work for the 
winter. I also shall be very glad to see 
you here, as there is no prospect of my 
returning to Paris at present ; but before 
you come I think you ought to know 
what Ersilia would not let me tell you 
before, that her health has been failing 
rapidly during the last few months, and 
that you must expect to find her greatly 
altered. In fact she has never been her^ 
self since last spring twelvemonth ; and 
considering all she has had to worry her, 
and how she has worried herself, I am 
not at all surprised. If she would keep 
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herself quiet it would be far better, but 
she is always doing imprudent ^things 
and then breaking down. For my part 
I wonder she has lived so long ; she was 
always very healthy as a girl, but she is 
like her poor mother, and has no consti- 
tution to speak of. First, there was that 

journey to Z (which I did my best to 

hinder) which nearly killed her, and now 
she is but just returned from another 
journey that she insisted on taking to 
Paris, when she was only fit to be in bed. 
But that I must say was entirely Mrs. 
Grey's fault ; a more ill-bred, interfering 
woman I never knew ; I have quite 
changed my opinion of her. She hap- 
pened to be in London, and called here 
with that little Charlotte, whom, as you 
know, I never could bear. She had come 
through Paris, and her latest news was 
that Prince Zaraikine, who, as we knew, 
intended going in August to Aix-les-Bains, 
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had been detained in Paris by a dangerous 
illness, that there was not a soul left to 
look after hira, and that she expected 
every day to hear he was dead. I didn't 
believe a word of it, and I told her so 
without hesitation ; she was very angry, 
that little idiot, Charlotte, began to cry, 
it was a scene that T cannot describe. 
Ersilia said hardly anything at the time, 
as is her way, but as soon as Mrs. Grey 
was gone, she announced that she in- 
tended going immediately to Paris. You 
must understand, Mr. Humphrey, that 
she had not been out of the house for six 
weeks, and that she does not even go up- 
stairs now ; she occupies the rooms on 
the groundrfloor, next to the sitting-room. 
You may imagine then our consternation 
on learning this extraordinery resolution. 
Even Mrs. Sidney, of whose good sense 
I have very little opinion, and who I 
believe in her heart would have had Ersilia 
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go back to live with her husband on any 
terms, even she tried to'dissuade her. As 
for me 1 told her the plain truth. * It is 
not the least use your going, my dear,* 
I said, • your husband will not see you, 
you may depend upon it. He wants you 
when he is well, not when he is ill, and 
besides, I don't believe a word of Mrs. 
Grey's story.' It was of no use; she 
listened to all we said, and then went her 
own way. You tnow what Ersilia is ; 
if she once takes a thing into her head — 
Well, she went, and everything happened 
just as I had said. Prince Zaraikine was 
not dying at all, he was only laid up with 
one of his attacks of rheumatic gout ; he 
didn't want Ersilia, and he refused to see 
her. As soon as she was able to travel 
again she came back to England, but she 
has been more ill since than I ever knew 
her before. She owns now that she was 
foolish, but of what use is that when the 
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thing is done? To-day she is a little 
better, and is in the sitting-room again. 
She sends you a great many messages; 
your old room is ready for you, she bids 
me tell you, whenever you like to 
come ; she wants to see all your Roman 
sketches, and to hear all your Roman ex- 
periences — '* 

There was a tremulous postscript added 
like an after-thought to this queer lettet. 

" Don*t delay too long, Mr. Humphrey, 
she is very ill." 

Humphrey had no mind to delay. He 
packed up his portmanteau again, and 
left by the early mail train the next 
morning. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" COVER HER FACE, SHE DIED YOUNG/* 



IT was already dark the following even- 
iug when Randolph arrived in London. 
A damp fog, a drizzling rain, seemed to 
meet and wrap him round as he drove 
out of the lighted station, and this dreary 
welcome after his long absence from Eng- 
land added to the dull sense of depression 
that had succeeded to the first excitement 
of his journey. His mind was busy with 
many thoughts as the cab slowly made its 
way along the miles of blurred houses and 
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lights and trees, and stopped before the 
door of his old hom£> in Kensington. It 
was more than three years since he had 
last been there, and then that door had 
been closed against him ; he had come to 
see his uncle before going to Paris, and 
the stern old man, who died only a month 
later, had refused to bid him farewell. 
If, like Brsilia, Humphrey had many me- 
mories of his childhood and youth con- 
nected with the old house, they were not 
all of them such as he could welcome. 
His uncle's harshness was not pleasant to 
look back upon, and latterly Randolph had 
cared still less to dwell upon his acts of 
kindness, which seemed ready to rise up 
and accuse him of past ingratitude. He 
could not have acted otherwise — so he felt 
— but that Gordian knot of incompatible 
conditions that we are ready enough to 
cut rashly when we are young, is what 
comes to perplex us most sorely perhaps 
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when the rashness of youth is gone. 
Humphrey felt now that he would give 
much to have parted with the old man 
in kindness; it was a thought to sadden 
him even in the midst of newer and 
keener sorrow, when for the first time 
after years so full of change he saw his 
uncle's, house again. Only, when the 
door had opened and he was following 
the servant across the hall, all such me- 
mories faded, and in the rush of present 
emotion he saw no vision of the' past but 
that of one childish day long ago, when 
a kind welcome had beamed on him from 
a child's loving eyes, when a small hand 
had been held out to comfort and cheer 
the lonely little stranger. 

He was shown into that same sitting- 
room, with the long windows opening on 
to the garden. They were closed and 
curtained now against the mist and rain 
outside, and the whole room had a more 
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cheerful and habitable look than formerly. 
A screen was drawn across the lower 
end, a book-case was placed in one recess, 
an Indian cabinet, brought from upstairs, 
filled up another ; bowls of autumn leaves 
and flowers were set about, and a fire 
piled with logs made a glowing centre of 
light and warmth. On one side of it sat 
Mrs. Sidney in her long black dress, 
stitching at some linen work with the 
swiftness of accustomed fingers ; on the 
other, reclining on a sofa half-turned round 
to meet the cheerful blaze, was Ersilia. 
A reading-lamp stood on a small table at 
her side, but she was not reading. One 
hand supported her head, the other lay 
between the leaves of the half-closed book 
on her knee, her eyes, clear with a look 
of intent thought, were gazing before her 
absently. Humphrey, lingering in the 
shadow of the screen while the servant 
went forward to announce him, had one 
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moment in which to observe this still 
interior. The next, Ersilia, starting at 
the sound of his name, looked up with a 
flush and smile that faded again instantly, 
and held out both her hands. The young 
man sprang forward; for a moment 
neither of them, I think, could speak. 
Ersilia was the first to recover her- 
self. 

" It is good of you to come so soon, 
Humphrey," she said, " we had not ven- 
tured to hope for you yet. How was it 
you did not write ?" 

Humphrey explained that he had only 
arrived in Paris the night before, and had 
started ofi^ again immediately on receiving 
Mademoiselle Mathilde's letter. 

" That is well," she said, " you could 
not arrive too soon for our pleasure. This 
is Mrs. Sidney, whom you met once before 
in Paris, I think. Aunt Mathilde is out 
just now, but she will be in by seven 
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o'clock for dinner. She looks forward to 
seeing you again very much." 

She spoke in a perfectly cheerful and 
natural voice that helped to bewilder 
Humphrey, to whom, after the poignant 
anxiety of the last few hours, it 
seemed like some dream, at once blissful 
and full of pain, to be standing there, 
looking at her again. She was not so 
greatly altered he thought, and then again 
she seemed to him but a shadowy likeness 
of her former self. Only when he looked 
into her sweet unchanged eyes, as he 
listened to the clear tones which unheard 
through all these months seemed to be 
vibrating from some remote past, he felt 
that the Ersilia of other days was before 
him. 

" Sit down, Humphrey," she said, 
" bring that armchair nearer the fire ; you 
must be cold and tired after your journey, 
1 am sure, and I want to look at you. 
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You are changed," she went on after a 
momentary pause, smiling at him, "but 
not so much changed as I expected to 
find you. You have seen and done a 
great deal since we parted. We shall 
have long talks together; I always think 
that people who know and love Italy ac- 
quire a new sort of nationality, and have 
a language apart, known only to them- 
selves." 

" I would have come before," said 
Humphrey, " I only waited for your per- 
mission. But I did not even know that 
you had been ill ; no one told me." 

" It was my fault," she said ; " I would 
not write myself nor let Aunt Mathilde 
write, till we knew you were in Paris again. 
But now all is well, and I hope you will 
be able to stay with us for a while. We 
are a houseful of women, but we will do 
our best to entertain you, and there is the 
old drawing-room upstairs at your dis- 
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posal if you have any work to do. Did 
you bring your picture with you ?" 

"No," said Humphrey; "J thought of 
doing so, and I have brought all my 
sketch-books, but I came away in a hurry 
at last, and left the picture." He did not 
tell her what was the fact, that he had 
felt too stunned and miserable the night 
before to set about packing it up. Of 
what use, he had thought, to bring it over 
when she might be too ill to look at it or 
to care about it ? Now he was vexed with 
himself. 

" I am sorry," she said, ** I should 
have liked to see it ; it is long since I have 
seen any pictures. But you will tell me 
about it." Her cheeks had begun to flush 
while she talked, and she leant her head 
back wearily against the sofa cushion. She 
had spoken with all her old cordial ani- 
mation, but with a certain abruptness of 
manner that was new to Humphrey ; the 
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words seemed to come partly by rote, and 
to lie, as it were, apart from herself. It 
was the result of her constant struggle to 
assume an air of cheerfulness in the midst 
of pain and suffering, and Humphrey soon 
got used to it ; indeed, I think that with 
him it presently wore off altogether, but 
in this first interview it chilled him. 
These moments of meeting after a long 
separation are always trying; they seem 
to reveal for the first time what that 
separation has been. 

"You are tired, Humphrey," Ersilia 
said again, noticing his dejected look; " it 
is almost dinner time, and I will inquire 
whether your room is ready." She rang 
a bell at her side as she spoke ; a dressing 
bell began ringing in the hall at the same 
moment ; Mrs. Sidney folded up her work, 
and Roberts came in to attend to her 
mistress. Mr. Randolph's room was quite 
ready, the old woman said, if he would be 
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pleased to go up. She had seen to every- 
thing herself. 

He went upstairs to the very same room 
in which he had slept that first night 
twelve years ago, and which he had always 
occupied afterwards on his visits to his 
uncle* It was all freshly swept and gar- 
nished now, a newly lit fire was crackling 
on the hearth, and pretty new chintzes 
were shining everywhere in the cheerful 
blaze. Some relics of his boyhood were 
still there, a few school-books on a set of 
hanging shelves, some sketches done in 
his schoolboy days pasted on the walls. 
Randolph was looking at these last witlx 
curious eyes and a heavy heart before un- 
strapping his portmanteau, when he heard 
a knock at the door. He opened it, and 
there stood Mademoiselle Mathilde, look- 
ing just the same as when they parted 
eighteen months ago. 

** So you have come, Mr. Humphrey," 
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she said, holding out her hand, and then 
all at once she had the young man in her 
arms, and was sobbing, hugging, embrac- 
ing him altogether. 

"Have you seen Ersilia?" she said, 
" have you seen my poor dear child ?" 

" Yes," said Humphrey, " I have seen 
her," and with the words all the bitter- 
ness of his heart seemed to overflow. 
He turned his face to the wall, and there 
was silence for a while — it was the very 
bitterness of death that swept through 
Randolph's soul ; seeing Mademoiselle 
Mathilde so unchanged, he realized how 
everything else was changed. He knew 
that there was no hope — none. 

" Tell me," he said at last to Made- 
moiselle Mathilde, " what do the doctors 
say ?" 

** How do I know ?" she answered, 
^^ they have said a hundred things, that 
she would get better, that she would not 
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get better-*-thiBy never know what they 
mean. She was better in the spring, 
certainly better till those letters came 
from her husband, and now this last 
journey to Paris has killed her — not that 
there was much hope before." 

"What letters?'* Randolph inquired, 
and then Mademoiselle Mathilde, sitting 
down, told him much of what has already 
been related in the last chapter. Her 
husband had murdered her, the old lady 
said in her vehement way, as surely as 
if he had taken up his knife to do*it. It 
might be so — Humphrey could not tell, 
and when Mademoiselle Mathilde began 
to give him some details of Ersilia's 
illness, he hardly listened. When death 
has raised his hand to strike the loved 
one, it seems to matter but little which 
weapon it is that he has chosen for the 
deed. Only when Mademoiselle Mathilde 
went on to say how much her poor 
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dear child suffered, he turned away ab- 
ruptly. 

** Don't tell me," he said, walking up 
and down the room, "I can't bear it. 
Good heavens ! why did I know nothing 
of all this before ?'* 

They were still talking when the din- 
ner bell rang, and Mademoiselle Mathilde 
hastened away. Ersilia did not come into 
the dining-room, and the meal passed 
almost in silence. The party was per- 
haps an ill-assorted one. To Humphrey, 
tired, depressed with his own sad 
thoughts, there was something confusing 
in the presence of the two women in the 
old red dining-room with its heavy curtains 
and sideboard, and the silver dish covers 
he had been used to see reflect his uncle's 
determined, wrinkled old face. Mrs. 
Sidney was always a somewhat silent 
woman, nor had Mademoiselle Mathilde 
much to say in Eer presence. She could 
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not bear Mrs. Sidney, she afterwards 
told Humphrey in confidence, and indeed 
he himself had at that time no great 
liking for this lady, whose character he 
learned to understand and to appreciate 
better in after-years. Hers was at once 
a sad and a happy life, for if the path of 
self-renunciation that she had chosen 
amongst the poor and suffering was often 
hard and difficult, it was at least one 
un darkened by doubts, unassailed by 
scruples. She had the unquestioning 
faith which is sublime when it speaks 
from experience, and which often brings 
with it the gift of direct influence over 
many minds ; whilst a loving soul, a 
gentle charity, kept her from passing 
too harsh a judgment on those who 
differed from herself. But she had few 
interests apart from her own line of 
thought and action, and Randolph was 
too inexperienced, too much absorbed 
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in his own ideas and pursuits in those 
days, to be in sympathy with such a 
character as this. He knew moreover 
that in her judgment, Prince Zaraikine's 
wish for at least an outward reconcilia- 
tion should have been a law to his wife, 
and that she ought to have returned to 
Paris when he wrote to her to come. 
Such an opinion on the part of her 
nearest friend could not, he felt sure, have 
lightened Ersilia's troubles, and for her 
sake he felt disposed to resent it. Long 
afterwards, circumstances and the 
memory of their common love for Ersilia 
drew these two closer .together, and Ran- 
dolph, as I have said, came to know and 
to understand Mrs. Sidney better. 

Ersilia was in the sitting-room when 
they went back there after dinner. The 
evening was her best time, and she seldom 
went to her own room till nine or ten 
o'clock. The days succeeded each other 
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tranquilly in the tranquil old house. 
After the first, life began to go on again 
with Humphrey, and a Uttle hope to re- 
vive. Seeing her, as a rule, only at her 
best moments, he easily let himself be 
deluded by the belief that she was less ill 
than he had at first imagined. She gener- 
ally stayed in her own room till late in the 
afternoon, and he himself soon took up 
the habit of being out almost all day. 
There was something in the house that 
oppressed him, except when he was with 
her, and he spent most of his days in 
town, looking up his old fellow-students, 
revisiting his old haunts, studying in the 
National Gallery and the British Museum, 
with new eyes it seemed to him since 
three years ago. Coming home through 
the long lighted streets in the evening 
dusk, splashing through the rain and mud 
perhaps, with the roar of carriages in his 
ears, a peaceful change awaited him, as 
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he turned in at the old iron gate, and 
passed through the hall into Ersilia's 
presence. Her face always brightened 
when he came in, and her constant kind- 
ness, her unfeigned pleasure and interest 
in his sketches, and in all that he could 
tell her of his life in Italy, made these 
hours that he spent with her some of the 
happiest on which he can now look back. 
She was somewhat changed he found from 
day to day ; she talked less than formerly, 
falling readily into long fits of silence 
from which she roused herself with an 
effort, and abruptly as I have said But 
when she did talk, it was with more un- 
reserve than had been usual with her in 
old days, and between her and Humphrey 
there came to be by degrees an absence 
of Constraint, a simple and confiding 
friendship that had never existed before. If 
Humphrey ever asked himself why this was, 
he took care not to answer the question. 
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A little hope, I say, had begun to revive. 
He knew that she was very weak, and 
often suffering, but with time and 
care, he thought, she would surely get 
stronger. 

That Ersilia herself had no such de- 
lusions, Humphrey might easily have 
gathered if he would from one and 
another expression of hers. She never 
but once indeed spoke to him on the 
subject, but half-unconsciously, perhaps, 
she had taken- up the tone of one whose 
future lies within narrow limits, and if 
he blinded himself it was voluntarily. 
Once, too, he overheard some words that 
gave him a cruel pain at the time, though 
he is glad to be able to remember them 
now. Some words there are that, like 
psalms heard in a sacred place, recur 
to us again and again through life with 
a clinging melody of their own. 

He had come in one afternoon rather 
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earlier than usual. He had been lunching 
at Hampstead, at the house of one of his 
former acquaintance, a young fellow of 
about his own age with a troop of sisters 
to bid their brother's friend welcome. 
They were kind and pretty girls, but their 
joyous spirits oppressed Humphrey as 
contrasted with the rare and beautiful life 
that he watched fading from one day to 
another; he presently left them, and, 
making his way across London again, 
reached home about sunset. It was a 
mild and lovely day after a fortnight of 
almost constant rain, and passing through 
the sitting-room, which was empty, he 
went out into the garden to sketch. 
Everything looked red and crimson in the 
evening light, the red smoky sky behind 
the old brick walls, the apples hanging 
and dropping on the grass, the dim red 
and pink chrysanthemums along the nar« 
row flower-beds, where some scarlet leaves 
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were slowly floating down. Humphrey, 
seated on a low stone bench set against 
the house, was trying to catch these 
varied tints, when he heard voices at the 
open window of the sitting-room. He 
could not see the speakers, for an angle of 
the wall intervened, but he could hear the 
words falling with a sweet and clear 
distinctness on the stillness of the evening 
air. It was Ersiha who was speak- 
ing. 

"You do not understand, Frances," 
she said, " even you do not understand, 
my dear, for you never could believe in 
my feeling for my husband. How shall 
I explain ? I think that, when one is very 
young, one's feelings are a sort of religion 
to oneself. Afterwards, when one has 
failed, it is different. The feeling I had 
for my husband was a religion to me for 
nearly six years. I was so young when 
I married that I saw only one side of 
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things, and resolution was easy to me. 
I thought, * If I am true to him, he will 
some day repent, he will come back to 
me,' and I cared for nothing so much as 
that he should find in me a good and 
faithful wife — ^and when he did come back, 
it was too late." 

Her voice shook and broke a little with 
the last words. Mrs. Sidney made some 
reply that Humphrey did not hear, and 
Ersilia spoke again. 

"I do not reproach myself," she said 
slowly, " nor even, so far as I alone am 
concerned, could I bring tnyself to wish 
things had been otherwise. I think no 

* 

woman could, whose life had once been 
crowned with the love that was given to 
me, and I cannot reproach myself now 
that my thoughts must always dwell most 
on that noblest life and love that were 
broken for my sake. And yet it has made 
my own life seem in some sort a failure. 
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In all those years of separation it was my 
ideal to be an honourable, perhaps some 
day an honoured wife. It was a girl's 
fancy that any faithfulness on my part 
could change the character of a man like 
my husband, but that yearning after the 
fulfilled duties of what I held to be noblest 
womanhood was no fancy." 

There was a sUght pause before Mrs. 
Sidney spoke again in clearer tones. ** I 
think, my dear, your feeling is morbid," 
she said then in her gentle voice, " your 
girlish ideal was partly founded on a mis- 
taken estimate of your husband's charac- 
ter. Your life is no failure because that 
has failed you." 

" It may be so," Ersilia said, " but the 
feeling remains. I see with clearer eyes 
in these days ; I know now there are some 
things that cannot be in this world, and 
to look at things as- they really are, and 
not only as one thinks they ought to be. 
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is what it concerns its most to learn in 
life, I suppose ; but there is a time before 
that hard knowledge comes to one, that I 
sometimes think one values most of all. 

« 

And now," she said, her voice changing a 
little, "all is over. I am dying, and 
though death is sweet, I do not greatly 
desire to die. I have done so little in this 
life where there is so much to be done ; 
and if, as I believe, a wider life and loftier 
ends than any we have dreamed of here, 
perhaps, await us hereafter, yet I would 
willingly have remained a little longer in 
this world that is known to me, and where 
there are common joys and sorrows that I 
still might have shared, and helped a little 

r 

perhaps by sharing." 

The clear tones seemed to vibrate and 
echo, then died away, and there was 
silence. When Humphrey presently left 
his seat, and went round into the garden, 
the windows were closed against the 
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gathering mists; no one was there. 
He went indoors. Ersilia was in the 
sitting-room with Mrs. Sidney, the lamp 
was not yet lighted, but the curtains were 
drawn, the fire blazed brightly, and 
Roberts had brought in some tea. Hum- 
phrey could already have thought those 
sad words a dream. Ersilia, who had not 
seen him before that day, greeted him 
cheerfully. She seemed better than usual, 
he thought, and presently in the firelit 
dusk, she went to the long-closed piano, 
and opening it, began to play one of her 
old tunes. She played it half through, 
and then all at once her strength gave 
way, her hands fell on the keys in a jar- 
ring chord. She sat motionless for a 
moment, then rising came slowly back 
to the sofa, and lay silently with closed 
eyes for a long while. Later on in the 
evening, when she and Humphrey hap- 
pened to be alone together, she said, 
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"It is ^ strange to myself how little I 
have of the craving for death in the sense 
of rest that one so often hears people 
speak of. There was indeed a time at 
the worst when the longing for a darkness 
that should be unconsciousness, and not a 
blind struggling without light, was in- 
tense. But that has passed, and I think 
could never return in the same degree. 
And life is still life, with good work to be 
done in it. People in their troubles some- 
times say they have learned how to 
die; I think I have learned how to 
live." 

" You will live, you must live," said 
Humphrey. He got up and went towards 

her. **You will liver" he said, as 

I 

though she could have granted his 
prayer. 

She laid her hand on his, "I would 
willingly live, Humphrey," she said, with 
as exquisite kindness, " if it were only to 
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see your future ; but that will not be. I 
have been wishing, though/* she went on 
after a moment's pause, " to speak to you 
of that future. I want to tell you about 
that part of my will that concerns you." 
Humphrey sat down again, with a dogged 
resolution to hide the pain her words gave 
him. ** This house and all my grand- 
father's money come to you, of course,'* 
she said, "you know I always thought 
they should have been yours" (long ago 
they had spoken together on the subject), 
" and now I am glad that you will have 
them. All Mr. Fleming's things I have 
left to you also ; no one could value them 
as you will, and if, as you say is your 
intention, you keep on the studio in the 
Rue de Clichy, you will have no diflEiculty 
in disposing of them." 

"I shall always keep it," Randolph 
answered ; ** if I am not always there 
myself, I shall not let it pass into other 
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hands. But I shall be there; I intend 
to live in Paris." 

" I am glad of that," she said, ** then 
I can think of you as still working on 
there in the future. As regards what 
remains of my uncle's collection," she 
went on, ^* I have dire^cted that it shall 
be sold, and the money will be devoted 
to building a new house for the school 
kept by the Soeurs near La Ghenaie. M. 
de Florian tells me that one is needed ; he 
is not rich, and will be glad of this help. 
It is not, as you know, what I once 
wished, but Monsieur de Florian did not 
enter into my views when I spoke to 
him on the subject in the summer, so 
I thought that this was the best thing to 
do." 

" Good Heavens 1" said Randolph, im- 
petuously, " it is so hard that you have 
never been able to accomplish anything 
you planned and wished for." 

Q 2 
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" Yes, it has been hard," she said, " I 
think it is always hard to give up any- 
thing one has set one's mind on very 
much, and some of the things I meant to 
do seemed to me worth the doing. It 
had long been a dream of mine that the 
right understanding of beautiful things 
might help to widen and ennoble the lives 
of people who hardly know what beauty 
means now — I should have liked to be the 
means of bringing that help to those with 
whom I had most to do. Perhaps if I 
had been wiser in every way I might have 
accomplished more ; it is hard to decide 
how far circumstances, and how far our 
own characters, mould our lives for us. 
But I like to think sometimes that the 
good intentions we could not fulfil never 
quite perish from off the earth, and if the 
good thing is done at last, we need not 
mind too much that is not ourselves, but 
another who has done it." 
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There were tears in her eyes as 
she finished speaking. Mademoiselle 
Mathilde's voice was heard outside the 
door, and Humphrey had only time for 
a few words in answer. 

" I swear to you," he said, impulsively, 
springing to his feet again, "if the 
occasion ever offers, I will remember your 
words, and do my best to fulfil them. 
And it will be your doing, not mine, for 
I should never have thought of these 
things if you had not spoken of them." 

(Long afterwards the promise was kept 
— in what way, matters little here.) 

Humphrey had arranged to go down 
into the country the following day, to 
visit the old farm where he had spent all 
his earliest childhood. He could not get 
back till late in the evening, and he had 
been lamenting to Ersilia that he should 
see nothing of her all day ; but when he 
went into the sitting-room before starting 
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the next morning, he found to his surprise 
that she was already there. She had 
awakened to one of the fits of faintness 
and oppression to which she was subject ; 
a painful restlessness had seized her, and 
she had moved from one room to another 
in the hope of gaining relief. Humphrey, 
who had never seen her like this before, 
was terribly shocked and startled. He 
wanted to put off his proposed excursion 
altogether for that day, but Ersilia would 
not hear of it. " It is nothing," she said, 
trying to smile ; " you will see I shall be 
well again to-morrow, and then I shall 
want to hear about all that you have been 
doing to-day." He had to make up his 
mind then and there, and half-reassured 
by her look and words, he went. 

Two hours by the railway took him 
down to the little village near which his 
old home stood. The farm had passed 
into the hands of people of whom he knew 
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nothing, and strange faces met him as 
he passed through the well-known fields 
and meadows, but the place itself was 
hardly altered from what it had been three 
years before. The people of the house 
were civil, and Randolph was free to 
wander all the afternoon about the familiar 
home where old thoughts and dreams and 
impressions seemed to rise up and meet 
him at every step. He lingered by the 
edge of the stream whose quiet ripple 
hardly stirred the broad growth of water- 
lilies ; he stood leaning in the sunset on 
the low meadow fence, listening to the 
faint, still sounds that came to him from 
afar across the tranquil country. He had 
left it all a boy, he had come back to it 
a man, and as he stood in the old orchard 
looking up through the thick twisting 
branches at the twilight sky, he felt that 
he had become a man through the force 
of a passionate love for one so pure and 
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noble that his whole life hereafter should 
be the nobler and purer for that experi- 
ence. A yellow moon was rising slowly 
behind the black hedgerows ; before him 
he could see the gables of the house, a . 
light shining in the window of the little 
room where he used to sleep ; his mother's 
voice seemed to come sounding through 
the trees. A kind of sacred peace, of con- 
secration sank into his heart, and has 
kept the memory of that hour apart from 
all others. 

Randolph reached home between ten 
and eleven o'clock that night. There had 
been no earlier train from the remote 
country village, otherwise his anxiety on 
Ersilia's account, which had made part 
of his consciousness all day, would have 
brought him back much sooner. He felt 
no actual alarm, for he knew that she 
was subject to these attacks, which usually 
passed off in a few hours, leaving her in 
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much the same state as before ; but the 
uneasiness he had been unable to shake 
off increased every minute as he drew 
nearer home. The doctor's carriage was 
driving away from the gate as he came 
up to it, and the hall door was not yet 
closed ; he sprang out of the cab, and 
hurried in. Mrs. Sidney was passing 
through the hall as he entered; she 
stopped at once when she saw him, and 
replied to his unspoken question. 

**Ersilia is better,'* she said, ** the 
attack has been a very severe one, but 

Dr. X has just been here again, 

and he says he has little fear now of its 
not passing off as usual." 

" Good God I" said Humphrey, " do 
you mean there has been any danger of 
its not passing off?" 

"There is always that danger now," 
Mrs. Sidney said sadly; then, as Hum- 
phrey stood staring at her in horror. 
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" I think there is no cause for present 
alarm," she said, ** she is suffering much 

less now, and Dr. X gives us 

hope that with a quiet night she may be 
nearly as well as usual to-morrow morn- 
ing. He is coming again in an hour or 
two to see how she is going on." 

She was moving away, but Randolph 
stopped her. " There may be no cause for 
alarm," he said, " but I shall stay up till 

Dr. X comes again, and if— in 

short, you will let mo know how she 
is." 

'* I will," she said, " but indeed I 
think the worst is over now." 

She went down a passage that led to 
Ersilia's room, and Humphrey passed 
on into the sitting-room. No one was 
there ; it was lighted up as usual, but it 
had a deserted look, as though unused 
that day. On the small table by the sofa 
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where Ersilia's books and work were 
laid, everything was in order, the work 
basket closed, the volumes laid together, 
the table pushed back. A new chill 
struck upon Humphrey, still cold and 
shaken by the shock Mrs. Sidney's first 
words had given him. He shivered all 
over, and flung himself down into a chair 
in front of the fire to await the doctor's 
arrival. 

" Is there nothing that I can do ?" he 
said once, starting up as Mrs. Sidney 
came into the room for a moment. He 
would rather do anything, he thought, 
than sit and wait there passively. And 
yet there was no cause for fear, he told 
himself again and again — he took up a 
book, but he could not read ; the clock 
ticked, the half hours passed monotonously. 
A profound stillness settled down upon 
the house as the night advanced; once 
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some one came in to make up the fire, 
and then there was silence again. It 
somehow reassured Randolph. Twice he 
got up and went out into the hall to 
listen, but no one was moving; there 
was no sound but the sharp transient 
noises that make themselves heard in a 
house after midnight, and he went softly 
back to his post again. 

This silence that seemed to assure him 
that all was going on well, and the sleepy 
warmth after a long and tiring day, had 
their eflfect on him at last. Without losing 
the sensation of being awake, he was 
dreaming that he was in the orchard 
again at his old home ; but it was in the 
spring night now, the full moon shone 
overhead, and the trees, white with blossom, 
cast scattered shadows on the grass below. 
A nameless peace and joy possessed his 
soul ; he saw his mother coming towards 
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him with her clear, brown, shining eyes, 
and then he saw Brsilia approaching 
through the trees ; her hands were filled 
with the blossoms, her face was more fair 
than in her happiest days. " You have 
come at last, Humphrey," she said in her 
sweet, kind tones. They sounded close 
to his ear; he awoke, starting from his 
chair, and found himself facing old Ro- 
berts. 

" What is it, Roberts ?" he said, hastily ; 
" your mistress is not worse ?" 

"Oh, Sir, much worse," said Roberts, 
the difficult tears of age moistening her 

old eyes ; *' Dr. X has just been here 

again ; he says there has been a great 
change in the last hour, and that she can't 
live through the night." 

Humphrey staggered back as though 
he had been struck. What preparation 
avails to prepare us for such words as 
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these ? In a moment he recovered him- 
self. 

" I must go to her," he said, in a voice 
he vainlv strove to control ; " I miist see 
her again — I — I have not seen her since 
the morning " 

" Yes, Sir, that's what I came to say, 
if you'd be pleased to come now. She 
was asking for you a minute or two 
ago. 

Stunned and dumb, Humphrey followed 
the old woman into Brsilia's room. The 
fire was burning brightly, a shaded lamp 
stood on the table, and Ersilia, wrapped 
in her blue dressing-gown, was lying on 
the large, old-fashioned sofa ; she had 
asked to be placed there when she was 
carried in, and they had not moved her 
since. Her head lay high, her eyes were 
open, her hands lay folded loosely before 
her. The look, at once weary and wistful, 
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that her face had often worn in the last 
weeks, was on it now ; she was only 
twenty-four, but it was a troubled life that 
was drawing to its close. 

Humphrey went and stood by the sofa 
at her side, but she did not notice him till 
Roberts, I think it was, aroused her at- 
tention. Then she turned her head a little, 
smiling, and looking at him for a minute 
with eyes that already seemed to see very 
far off. 

"Good-bye, Humphrey," she said; ***! 
hope you will be a great painter some day 
.... thank you for all your love and 
goodness to me " 

Some one led him gently from the room. 
He went back into the sitting-room, and 
sank down again in the chair before the 
fire. Oh God I those hours of life when we 
would fain join hands with the loved ones 
in death 1 
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He was still sitting sunk together over 
the blackened embers, when they came to 
tell him that all was over. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OONOLUSrON. 



" rpHOSB whom the gods love die young." 
-*- — To live long years fulfilled with 
honourable deeds in the familiar world 
whose sunrisings and sunsettings are 
known to us, where our little feet trod 
the daisies, and blossoming trees and 
spring hedgerows first transmuted life 
into pure gladness — ^this is to be blessed. 
But to die when the heaven of our child- 
hood is still an open vision, when life is 
still a drama of intensest interest, and 
death seems less the consummation of fate 
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my love. The poor child has been very 
unhappy, thinking she has done me some 
wrong or injury; she writes me heart- 
broken little letters, and nothing *I can 
say in return makes the matter quite 
clear to her. Try to make her under- 
stand how free from blame she is, so 
far as I am concerned, and that all would 
have been as it is, had she never met my 
husband." 

Humphrey, on his return to Paris, 
thought it probable he might see Char- 
lotte before long; but on calling in the 
Rue du Helder, he found that Mrs. Grey 
was then in Italy, though she was ex- 
pected back in the course of a few weeks . 
He put the jewel-case aside, and from time 
to time he called again to make inquiries. 
Mrs. Grey was always expected, he was 
told, till, late in the spring, he heard 
she was gone to Brussels, and would 
not be in Paris till the following winter. 
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He then wrote to Charlotte, telling her 
that he had the jewels in his possession, 
and asking her what he should do with 
them, and received in reply one of her 
ill-written little notes begging him still 
to keep them till they should all be in 
Paris again, which would be, she said, in 
the course of a few months. 

Randolph had almost forgotten the 
matter, when, as he was passing through 
the Tuileries gardens one afternoon in 
the following October, he suddenly met 
Mrs. Grey. He would willingly have 
passed her with a bow, but she im- 
mediately stopped to speak to him, 
and he found himself obliged to stop 
also. 

" Is Miss Grey in Paris ?" he inquired. 
" If so, perhaps I may be allowed to call 
upon her one afternoon soon, and deliver 
to her the jewel-case about which I 
wrote, and which the Princess Zarai- 
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kine begged me to give to her myself if 
possible." 

" Certainly, certainly," said Mrs. Grey, 
graciously ; " she will be delighted to 
see you again, Mr. Randolph, and the 
jewels could not have come at a more 
opportune moment. You have not heard 
of her engagement, perhaps P that she is 
going to be married to Prince Zarai- 
kine ?" 

"What!" said Humphrey. He was 
speechless for a moment with amazement. 
"To — Prince Zaraikine," he said, "you 
cannot be in earnest, Mrs. Grey ?" 

" Certainly I am in earnest," said Mrs. 
Grey, "why not? There is some dis- 
parity of age perhaps — but that is of little 
importance. Charlotte is no longer a 
child ; she will be twenty-one in a month 
or two, and then the marriage will take 
place. It is high time she should be 
married, Mr. Randolph ; a young woman 
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in her position with a large fortune is exr 
posed to so many dangers." 

" But — good Heavens 1" said Randolph, 
*'you must surely be acquainted with 
Prince Zaraikine's character. You must 

know how he treated his wife ; he killed 
Mr. Fleming in a duel ; he is a man with- 
out principles and without honour." 

"As for that," said Mrs. Grey, "I 
think there are two sides to every story, 
Mr. Randolph. I can never believe that 
all the blame attaches to one side, and 
we know that Prince Zaraikine was shame- 
fully neglected during his illness last year. 
As regards the duel, I have heard some- 
thing of it — ^but then you know, Mr. 
Fleming might have killed him. And 
Charlotte is quite devoted to him, dear 
child. The whole story is most romantic. 
I find now that she almost entirely sup- 
ported him when he was ill and in con- 
cealment in Paris three years ago, and 
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when his wife left him to starve. I could 
not imagine where all her pocket-money 
went to — she always had far too liberal an 
allowance for so young a girl — ^and I used 
to scold her about it, I remember. But 
now all is explained, and she will be a 
princess. Her poor uncle would have been 
delighted, and really with Eose growing 
up, and coming out in a year or two, you 
may imagine, Mr. Randolph, how pleased 
I am to have Charlotte so weU settled in 
life." 

Randolph was silenced, and full of dis- 
may on Charlotte's account, not unmixed 
with auger against the girl for allowing 
herself to be led into such a marriage, he 
walked away. 

Charlotte was at home and alone when 
Randolph called the following afternoon. 
He had not seen her for nearly three 
years, and he was at once struck by the 
improvement in her whole appearance. 
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She had grown very pi^etty; she was 
nicely dressed, and her manner was much 
less childish than formerly ; a new atmo- 
sphere of favour and importance surrounded 
her, and it was one in which little Char- 
lotte could not fail to thrive and bloom. 
Only at the somewhat cold greeting Ran- 
dolph could not help giving her, she 
flushed and looked up at him in her old 
way, and the ready tears came into her 
eyes when he gave her Ersilia's loving 
message. 

"I regret there should have been so 
much delay," he said, a little stijBly, " the 
jewels happily are unchanged, but the 
Princess Zaraikine would probably have 
worded her message dififerently had she 
foreseen under what circumstances you 
would receive it." 

"Oh, Mr. Randolph," said Charlotte, 
so piteously that Humphrey's heart, 
which he had with difficulty hardened 
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against her, began to melt again immedi- 
ately. " Oh," said Charlotte, " I know 
how unworthy I am, I know I have made 
nothing but mischief from the beginning. 
I made the Princess Zaraikine unhappy, 
and I did him all the harm I could, so 
that I thought he would never forgive me. 
And now he is so kind to me, you cannot 
think how kind he is, and Aunt Maria is 
kind too now, and I cannot help being 
happy, though I shall never, never forget 
the Princess Zaraikine." 

" If you are happy," said Randolph, 
" you have all that I can desire for you 
now or in . the future. Miss Grey." He 
hesitated for a moment as to whether or 
not he should give her a word of warning ; 
but of what use? Mrs. Grey was the 
girl's responsible guardian, and with her, 
and Prince Zaraikine, and Charlotte her- 
self against him, Eandolph felt that any 
words of his might be worse than useless. 
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He held out his hand. " Goodbye, Miss 
Grey," was all he said, " I hope we shall 
always be friends, and if I can ever do 
you the least gervioe, you will remember 
that it will give me a great deal of plea- 
sure." 

"I will, I will," she said. "I shall 
always remember how good you were to 
me, Mr. Randolph, and to him too. He 
has told me that." 

Randolph went away sorry, as he had 
bften been before, for the poor little girl, 
who, if she should live to be a hundred, 
would never, he felt, gain much wisdom. 
But he is glad to know that her fate 
has been happier than might have been 
anticipated from her girlish antecedents. 
She married Prince Zaraikine the follow- 
ing Christmas ; he was not unkind to 
her, I believe, and he died at Vienna 
about two years later, before he had had 
time to spend all her money. Charlotte 
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married an Austrian officer shortly after- 
wards, and in the society of her many 
babies spent happy years after the troubles 
of her girlhood. Only last spring, as 
Randolph was at work one day in the 
studio, a knock came at the door, and a 
card inscribed with the name of Adolf 

von D was brought in, followed by 

a fair, stalwart, yellow-haired youth of 
eighteen or nineteen. " My mother bade 
me be sure to come and see you," he said 
in broken German-French, and as soon 
as Randolph understood who he was, he 
gave a hearty welcome to Charlotte's 
eldest son. He was come to see Paris, 
he said, and Randolph did what he could 
in taking him about and helping him 
during the few weeks that he was there. 
He was a good-tempered fellow, without 
too many brains, and it was characteristic 
of Charlotte that he could not speak a 
word of English ; she had never taken the 
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trouble to teach him. Of the circum- 
stances of his mother's early life and first 
marriage he knew nothing, but he always 
spoke of her with enthusiasm, and when 
Randolph showed him a drawing he had 
made of her in her girlhood, he declared 
that she was not in the least altered, 
only grown a little stouter. Charlotte 
herself, Randolph never has seen, and, 
indeed, does not greatly <;are to see again. 
He is content that the little April face 
he once knew should remain associated in 

his mind with some of the sweetest and 
darkest hours of his life. 

Mademoiselle Mathilde returned to live 

in Paris immediately after Ersilia's death. 

As oflen happens with old people, she 

felt that death less than might have been 

expected, and, her taste for society soon 

reviving, she found plenty of amusement 

and occupation during the remaining years 

of her life. She also became devote^ and, 
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her kindly nature asserting itself, gave 
much time and money to different charities. 
Only, as she grew older, there was nothing, 
she declared, that she enjoyed so much 
as having an hour's chat about her dear 
child and old times with Mr. Humphrey, 
as she always called Randolph. She lived 
not unhappily to a great age, dying 
peacefully one day at last in her arm- 
chair. 

Lebrun, whom Randolph saw on an 
occasional visit to La Chenaie, also lived 
to be very old, and forgetting all the 
opposition with which he had once vexed 
his mistress's soul, always spoke of the 
few months she had lived on her estates 
as the golden days of his life. Indeed, 
Ersilia's mistakes, if she ever made any, 
are forgotten at La Chenaie now, and in all 
the country she is remembered only as the 
sweet and beautiful lady, who in the bad 
fever-season years ago, took the sick into 
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her own house, and there herself watched 
by them and tended them with her own 
hands. If Ersilia herself would fain have 
left other memories than these, memories 
of work accomplished, and noble dreams 
nobly fulfilled, yet these memories also 
are sweet and worthy, and her name is 
blessed amongst the people whom she 
loved. 

As regards myself, little remains to be 
told. Such work as I have done is before 
the world, and it was not to record my 
own history that I sat down to write these 
pages. Of my subsequent life, let those 
who will, learn what they may from the 
early pages of this story. My daughter 
Fanny, when she is old enough to read 
this record of her father's writing, will 
still dimly remember the mother whom she 
lost when she was but six years old. Let 
her ever cherish the memory of that 
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mother whom she strongly resembles, 
and who had a passionate grief in dying 
at the thought of parting with her little 
daughter. For myself I say, the tale is 
told. Those early years took from me 
something that can never come again, 
but they left me a memory that I have 
sometimes held [to be the most precious 
possession of my life. 
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MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Chakles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 21s. 

"It was a happy thought that Impelled Major Loftns to give oa these reminis* 
oeneeB of 'the old war,* which still retains so strong a hold on oar sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now yalnablei 
Major Loftns played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in 'Peter Simple * or * The King's Own,' while many ot 
his adventures on shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest days. During 
his sea life Major Loftus became ao^ainted with many distinguished persons: 
Besides the Duke of Wellington, the Prince Begent, and William IV., he was 
brought into personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'Angoulfime^ 
Lord William Benttnok, and Sir Hudson Lowa A more genial, pleasant, whole- 
some book than the memoirs he has now given us we have not often read."-^ 
Stondcwd. 

"Major Loftus tells the story of his career with a freshness and zest worthy of 
his lively and adventurous boyhood." — Academy, 

"Major Loftus's reminiscences are pleasantly toW—Athenasum, 

" We have seldom read a more pleasant book of travel, anecdote, and adventura. 
Major Loftus is happy both in his style and matter. The volumes will afford the 
reader pleasure, instruction, and amusement"— JfcMen^fr. 

" Major Loftus gives us a book as entertaining as ' Midshipman Easy,* and as 
instructive as a book of travels. It has not a dull page in it ; and, whether by the 
camp-fire, in the barrack-library, or on shipboard, we are confident it will receive 
a warm welcome, whilst its literary merit will commend it to those unconnected 
with the servicea" — United Service Magazine. 

" Two volumes of pleasant, racy, personal memoirs of intense interest*'— Cbtirf 
Journal. 

CELEBEITIES I HAVE KNOWN ; with Episodes, 

PoKtical, Social, Sporting, and Theatrical. By Lord Wil- 
liam Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. bound. 

" Lord William Lennox from his earliest days has lived on terms of intimacy 
with persons of high political, military, theatrical, and literair oelebrlly. He has 
an eye for character, can tell a good story, and has plenty or good stories to tell. 
His pages are full of interest Oelebrities of the first importance are presented * in 
their habits as they lived;' and many will not think worse of the memoirs for the 
genial and appreciative spirit In which the writer has drawn the portraits of nearly 
all the distinguished personages who pass beneath his pen."— PoU Mall Qaxette. 

" ' Celebrities I have Known,' by Lord William Pitt Lennox, is a book containing 
some highly interesting reminiscences. It possesses the piquancy and originality 
of the * Greville Memoirs,* with a complete absence of the malicious observations 
which too frequently find expression in the writings of the late Clerk of the Council. 
The volumes commence with the closing years of the Begency, and the Prince 
Begent appears in a much more favourable light than has been represented by 
Thackeray and Greville. The other monarchs of whom we have reminiscences 
are William IV., Louis XVni, and Napoleon m. Amongst the warriors, wits, 
dramatic artists, and sporting celebrities with whom the author has been person- 
ally intimate are the Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Anglesea, Lord fiaglan, 
Theodore Hook, Tom Moore, EUiston, Mrs. Jordan, Miss O'Neil, Lord George 
Bentinck, James Morrell, Lord Deerhurst, Hon. W. Coventry, Fiederick Dehn^ 
Baddiffe, Hon. Moreton Berkeley, and Sir Massey Stanley. Of these we are 
favoured with much pleasant gossip ; but the most entertaining chapter is that on 
* Dandies.' Brummef, Alvanley, Worcester^ Petersham, Wellesley role, D'Orsay, 
Ball Hughes, and other men of fashion, are brought under notice, and their eccen- 
tricities and follies described. * Celebrities I have Known* will doubtless become « 
popular book. It is a most interesting record of political, military, social, sporting, 
and dramatic episodes, and a complete repository of aneodote, repartee, and 'good 
things,* '''^Cdwrt Jwmak 
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fflSTORY OP TWO QUEENS : CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLE YN. By W. Hifw<»ih Dixoir. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1ft 2. Demy 8vo. 808. 

**Iii two handiome TOlnmes Mr. Dixon here giyas qb ttie flnt bistelment of & 
new l)istorloal woik on % most attrmetlTe rabjaoi The book !■ in many respeeta a 
feTOonble epeoimen of Mr. Dlxoa*8 powera. It ia the moat palnatatdng and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the wholes we may aay that the book 
ia one which will snatain the reputation of ita anthor aa a writer of great power 
•ad TeraatOity, that it glTea a new aapect to many aa old anbje^ and presents in 
ft irery striking light some of the most reoent diaooreries in English history.**— 



"In these Tolnmee the anthor exhibits in a signal manner hia special poweffs 
•ad flneet endowments. It is obvioos that the hiatoxrian has been at especial pafaa 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
eoctend Us sway oyer the many who prlae an attractlye style and interesting narra> 
ttve more highly than laborious reseansh and philosophic insight**— Jfbrfun^ FoaL 

**The thanka of all students of English history are due to Vx, BapwarQi. Dixon 
for his clever sad original work, * Hiatory of two Queens.* The book is a Tahubbie 
eontribution to English history. Hie author has consulted a number of original 
Bouroes of information— in particular the archlTes at Simancaa, Aloala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon ia a skilful writer. His style, staigularly viTid, grafdiic, and dramatio— 
is alive with human aad artistic intereei Some of the incidental descriptiona 
wach a very high level of picturesque power.'*— Z)afly ITetot. 

** Mr. Hepworth Dixon, m his new work, has chosen a tlieme at once intrinnl- 
eally interesting and admirably fit for Uluatration by hia practised aad brilliaat 
pen. The Uvea of Oatharine of Aragon aad Anne Boleyn give ample scope to ft 
writer so clear and vivid in hia descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so do- 
oided in his Judgment, and whose sparkling vivadty of style can be shaded ol^ 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathos. For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly oommendMr. Dixon*8 volnmes.** 
IktOp Tekgrqph. 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : OATHARINB OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLETN. 
By W. HsFWOBfH DacoK. Second Edition. Damy 8yo. Price 30s. 
Completing the Work. 

** These concluding volumes of Ifr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be p«r- 
need with keen Interest by thonsanda of readers, whilst no less valuable to tbe 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the eariler 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Bol^n's story aif orda 
ft happy Uluatration of the anthor*8 vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library."— Poft 

"Mr. Dixon haa pre-eminently the art of interesting his readersi He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived m a spfarlt of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque efleob**— •2>aay ^mm. 

M Mr. Dixon has completed in these volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with so much grace and vigour. Better still, he has oast the light of truth upon 
Incidents that have not been seen under that lijght bef ora Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment aa the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
Interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. I^ever has it been told so 
fully, so fairly, or so attraottvely.**— ilTatef and QuerUL 

inSTOEY OF WILLIAM PENN, Pounder of 

Pezmsylvaiiia. By W. Hbfwobih Decok. A NbwLibbabt Eraxxoer. 
1 YoL dexny 8yo, with Portrait. 128. 
"Mr. Dixon^B * William Fenn * is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now rft- 
vised and Issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in • 
sumtftnons volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new genemtlon of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and hutmotiye memcrir of 
one of the worthies of Englftndi"--£imni<S0r 
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RECOLLECTIONS op COLONEL DE GONNE- 

YILLE. Edited from the French by Ghablotte M. Yonob, 
Aathor of the " Heir of Redclyffe/' &c. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2l8. 

" The aaUior of ihie yery interesting memoir was a French gentleman of andent 
lineage, who left his home in Normandy to enter the service of Napoleon L in 
1804, and, having distinguished himself in the Grand Army, retired from military 
life in 1883, and survived to witness the war of 1870, and the outbreak of the CSom- 
mune of 187L The personal career of M. de QonneviUe, as we see it in his modest 
account of himself, presents a number of points of interest— for he was an officer 
of no ordinary merit— intelligent, vigilant, and with great presence of mind. His 
autobiography conveys a lively notion of the French gerUilhomme of the present 
century, who preferred giving his sword to his countnr to leading a life of intrigue 
and inaction, and yet never forgot the traditions of his class, and the associations 
of the throne of St Louia The most valuable part of these memoirs, however, 
oonsists in the light they throw on the great age of military wonders and revolution 
which passed before SI de GK>nneville's eyes, and which is often illustrated with 
more clearness by the simple chronides of eye-witnesses of events than by the 
efforts of more ambitious writers. The work contains some interesting details on 
more than one campaign of the Grand Army which have not, we beUeve, been dis- 
closed before; and it adds to our knowledge respecting the struggle in Poland and 
Prussia in 1807, and several passages of the Peninsular War. It brings us, also, 
within the presence of Napoleon L, and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes 
of the First Empire ; and its anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidentiy 
genuine and very cnaracteristic. It introduces us to the inner life and real state 
of the Grand Army, and lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The 
work discloses a variety of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape 
from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the Bevolution of 
July, 1830. On the whole, readers who care to know what an honourable soldier 
heard and said of the most wonderful time in modem history will find in these 
pages much to delight them. We have dwelt at length on this instructive record 
of the experiences of a memorable age, and can commend it cordially to our 
reader&"— 2^ Times. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham, Author of " Western Wanderings," &c. 1 vol. 
Demy Svo., with 8 Uluatrations. 158. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Evbry-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Hasyet, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of ** Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second JBditian. 1 vol. 8yo. 158. 

"A charming t)ook ; fresh, lively, and amnsing. It may confidently be recom- 
mended to all readers who want to know something about the Inner life of Spain. 
It does not pretend to instruct the reader about any unknown placesi but s^yes the 
impresBione which new scenes and a new nationality made upon the mmd of a 
cultivated member of good society ; thus it becomes pleasant readinSf and forms a 
delightful mental relief to those who want something more solid than current 
fiction, and yet need relaxation. Mrs. Harvey describee Gibraltar, Madrid, the 
Escurial, the Alhambra, Seville, and many other places ; and there is a freshness 
and sincerity about the account which causes it to seem as new as If the topic had 
never been treated before The descriptive faculty is very largely deveUq»ea in our 
author, and some of the passages relating to ecenery are extremely fine, and lay 
the view before the eyea to pMf eotlcm. What makes the book atUi more attrac- 
tive is the keen sense of humour manifested throughout**— i\Mt 

" A most delightful and interesting volume. Good sense and amusing anecdotes 
abound. * Gositas Espanolas ' must become a standard work.*' — Cknirt Joumak 

"A delightfully entertaining book, full of reliaUe information."— 'i/isMeii^er. 

" In this amusing book Mr& Harvey sketoheB a eeriee of piotnreB of Spaoiih life 
as it is, each a gem in its way.*'— li'Iofre. 
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LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAIi ; 

Including His Correspondence. By HiB Grandson, Sfenobb Wal- 

POLB. 2 vols. 8yo, with Portrait. SOs. 
This work contaiziB Letters from the King, the Prince Begent, the Dukes of Com- 
berUnd, Wellington, Portland. Bichmond; Lords Liverpoolt Orenrillei, (^rey, 
Looghborongh, Spenoer, WeUesley, Lonsdale, Castlereagh; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Adding- 
tonTMr. Canning, and other distinguished men. 

" Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary addresa The biography will take 
rank in onr literature, both as a fidthf ul reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa"— ifominflr Po$t. 

•• In Mr. Perceval's biography his grandson has undoubtedly made a valuable 
addition to onr Parliamentary history. The book is full of Interest*'— Z>a% Nau. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DL^RIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Hs Wifb. 

2 vols, large post Svo, with Portrait. 248. 
" This life of MoscneleB will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commenchig with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diaiy which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Gherubini, Spohr. Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J. B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, 0. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, DonzelU, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schrdder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg; 
Berlioz, VellutL C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, wUl recall a flood of recollectiona It was a delicate task for Madame Moe- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously mada Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of tha 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt) Buben* 
stein, Dr. von BtUow, Utolff, fta, whether as composers or executants, are in • 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of onr native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bunett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &c. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— -ilMeRanfln. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Dayies. 2nd Edition. 2y, 

Among numerous other distlnguishedpersons referred to in this work are :— Louis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVul, the Duchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
tiie Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, ue Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Soult, 
Fouch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon in, the Empress Eugenie, the Dna 
de Momy, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, George IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington^ 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid« 
dons, the Eembles, Mra Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mlla Mars, Madame Catslanit 
• Mlla Bachel, the Countess Guicdoli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &c. 

" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in pUdn, elegant English. Ladv Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered wdL Her unique and brilliant recollections have tha 
interest of a romancoi wherein no character is flctitions, no incident ontme.*'— Poi <. 
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OUE BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

" This work la good in conception and cleverly ezecnted, and as thorooghly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able. Tlie style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide and thorough, the portrait-painting artistic, and 
the comments keen enough to gratify and impress any student or thkiker, whether 
•or no he be inclined to endorse all the opinions of the author. There is not a 
•chapter that any intelligent reader is likely to leave unfinished or to find uninter- 
•esting. Moreover, there is with the scholarly ability so sincere an earnestness, 
snd so much devotional feeling of a refined and simple sort, tender and true, that 
we believe no one will be able to go through the volumes without being conscious 
of having received a new impression of good, and without having learned a regard 
for the writer."— /o^ Bull. 

" We think it will be admitted that Mr. Arnold has achieved his task with a 
large amount of success. He presents a general view of what the Church has been 
•doing during the last forty years ; but the bulk of the work is taken up with 
sket^es of uie leaders with whose names contemporary Ohurch history is asso- 
ciated. Mr. Arnold is thus able to give a personal interest to his narrative, and to 
cast many side lights on the influences which have determined the direction of 
«vent8. He displays considerable power of seizing the salient points of a striking 
character, and presenting them in a clear and forcible style." — Cflobe. 

'*Mr. Arnold's book is very readable. It contains a great deal of useful and 
interesting information which has not been available before, and is full of lively 
sketdies and entertaining anecdotes. It will give that view of a number of emi- 
nent personalities whom we have long known by name that is so generally 
attractive and popular. It is right to say that Mr. Arnold does not write in the 
spirit of a partisan, and is evidentiy anxious to be f ah* to men of different schools." 
•^English Independent, 

LIFE OF MAEIE ANTOINETTE, Queen op 

Fbanoe. By Chablbs Dues Tongb, Regius Professor of Modem 
History in Queen^s College Belfast. 2 vols, crown Svo. 21s. 

(Jiist Ready.) 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By C. J. Andebsson, Anthor of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Llotd, Author of "Field Sports of the North." 1 volume 
demy 8yo. With Portrait of the Author. 158. bound. 

" Andersson was one of our most successful explorers, a man beloved by all with 
whom he came In contact His book contains much to interest all classes of readers 
Sportsmen and naturalists will read with delight the many remarks on animals 
scattered tfajroughout, and the work is not without interest to geographers. Its 
greatest charm, However, as we conceive, consists in the personal fortunes of its 
anUable and accomplished author.*'— ilM^fuetim. 

** This book is most interesting reading, and the notes on the zoology of Damara 
land are especially to be recommended to the naturalist"— vSMtinfair Reoiew. 

"Andersson's * Notes of Travel* are wonderfully full of interest, both for the 
uaturaliBt and the geographer. Whether, in fact, he writes of the fauna of land 
and air, of missionary work among the Namaquas, or the strange races of remote 
Ovampo-land. the traveller has always somethhig fresh to tell us. The narrative 
of personal adventure, and of the scenes of native warfare, is frank and graphic 
in the extreme."— G'r«!p/We. 

** These interesting and invaluable notes of travel ought to be placed side by sider 
with those of Livingstone. A more heart-stirring narrative It nas not been our 
good fortune to meet with.'*— ifecMn^^. 

" A book of sterling merit, which forms a most interesting record of fortitude 
and determination evinced in the face of terrible trials and sufferings. For true, 
unconscious pathos, and vivid human interest, we know few boolu to compare 
With Mr. Andersson'a narrative^"— (TZo&e. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth EtUtian. Svo. 808. 

Frox ih> Tmsa:— "All the ciTilized world— EngUBh,OoiitIneiita], and Ame- 
rlOAQ— takes an Interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon .which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
In our national annals. If, in Imagination, we take our stand on those time-woni 
widls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo suooession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden timeu 
We shall see them Jesting, lousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending ueir souls to Qod in the presence of a nideous masked flgure^ 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
oonslderable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. "Mr. 
IMxon dashes oft the sctfies of Tower history wiUi great spirit His descriptiona 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call a,t» 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular EUnor, Queen of Henry HL, and 
this description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then wo 
have the story of the bold Sishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a idn^-iar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
Irench Prince, captured at Aglncourt, and detained for flve-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deed& As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful Btorr of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Gross, no Crown '* 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
gelds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to me story of Sir Walter 
ileigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another eauu eeU&re possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of ^ Thomaa 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con^ 
duslon, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both vdumea are decided- 
ly attraottve^ and tuow much light on our national history.'* 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF HEE MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QX7EEN. Gompleting the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8yo. 80b. 
"These volumes are two* galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by EngHsli 
history. The grand old Boval Keep, palace and pitBon by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which dose the narrative, extending from the era ot Sir John Eliot^ 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Tmstlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these daysi so abundant ia 
originality and research as Mr. Dlxon'&^— «S<andlard 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hbpworth Dixon, Third 

Edition. 2 vols. Svo, with Oolonred Uliuitrations. SOs. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect*'— iSaftmloy Review, 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition, 1 yoL demy 8vo. 158. 
"A lively, Interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminentiy readable."— Z>at/y Jfews, 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb QuEBir. 
Third Edition, 1 vol. small 4to, 5b. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pure and deyont spirit, deserye to find many 
readers. They are greatly .superior to the ayerage of what is called reUgiooB 
literature."— ^(AauBum. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters tn this Tohmie was Mrs. JaUna 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with Uie name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a direcmess of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and dro»* 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the weU-known initials, *£. H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the life.'*— .BHMilh 
Quarterly Beview. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Qdeen, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circiuation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart«tirring appeal to 
the alflicted we have never exajxdaed.'*— Standard, 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read witb 
VrotH.^-^OroffMe. 

RAMBLES m ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON^ 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 yoL 8yo. Us. 

"The author has the knack of hitting off those light sketches of pictnresqiid 
life, which are none the less telling for being dona by a passing observer. The 
really instructive part of his book relates to Montenegro, and it has espedal inter- 
est at the present tima**— PoU Matt Gaxette. 

" The author describes his wanderings brightly and pleasantly, and his aooouit 
will probably induce many to visit one of the most pietoresque and interesting 
comers of EuropeL'*— /StasubirdL 

"Ahuidsomeand trustworthy voluma The book is pleasantly written, and 
may prove useful to all taking the author's advice with reference to their next 
vacation trip.*' — AHienmum. 

"What with his sprightly anecdotea his clever sketches, and his instructive 
scraps oi history and description, B. H. B. weaves together a pleasant and very 
entertaining hook."'— Examiner. 

"Montenegro and Dalmatia may certainly be commended to all who are wear^ 
of the beaten tracks, and IL H. IL is a well-informed and entertaining guide to 
flieir scenery, legends, and antiquitiea"— (i^(9>Aie. 

" The most readable portion of this interesting work is that devoted to a descrip- 
tion of life in Montenegro, which the author sketches in a very bright and lively 
fashion."— OZofta 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jbaffbeson. 2 vols. 8yo. dOs. 

" This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one ought to be 
without it No point of interest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
untouched. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every paga'*— ifonttfifir Port. 

"Mr. Jeaffreson chats pleasantly about meats and manners. We cordially 
reoommend to every class of readers his very amusing and instructive volumea 
They are racy In style, rich in anecdote, and full of good MiaaeJ"— Standard 

" In Mr. JeafTreson's *Book about the Table,' the whole science and art of gas- 
tronomy are illustrated with everything bearing upon the subject Mr. Jeaffreson 
is always entertaining, and in these vorames he may claim to be also instructive.'* 
— Dotly JITeira. 

" This work ought to be in every library and on every drawing-room and dub 
table, as one of the most delightful and readable books of the day. It is foU of 
information, interest, and amusement" — Court Journal 
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WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA t With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townbhbnd, F.R.O.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
8?o, with Map and Uliuitratiozis. 15s. 

** Captain Townahend has giyen lu a yolnine dAoidedly aboye the ayen^e of 
books of mingled traTel and sport He writes in an easy, pleasant fashion.** — 

" This book is brightly and tdeasanUy written.**— Poll MaU OateUe. 

"Oaptain Towiuhend*B wora is inBtmctiye and entertaining. It contains chap- 
ters for all readers, racy narratiyes, abundance of inddent, compendious history, 
important statistics, and many a page which will be perused with pleasure by the 
sportsman and naturalist"— CiMrt JounuU. 

^ Oaptain Townshend enjoys a good reputation as a trayeller. His book is one 
eminently worth perusal There u not a little information on the geography and 
natural history, Uie resources and society of Florida, to be gathered fiom tha 
volume, which is intelligently and picturesquely written.**— ^tondorcL 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azabiat 

Batdk. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2l8. 

** By the aid of this really entertaining book the Ch$tu de Etpama of the moment 

may be brought before the mind's eye It would be too much to say that Uiis 

b the most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniards that has appeared 
of late years, but many may think so after reading it*'— il(A«iuBtMft 

"A highly interesting and amusing book. In this work Azamat Batuk haa 
made himself more enjoyable and readable than oyer.**— fjumnur. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbed Momtgomirt. 1 vol. Svo. 14s. 
" A most entertaining and instractiye work, which holds the attention spen4)ound 
to the lastpaga It contains the f oUowixig chapters :— La Belle Proyence, Monaco, 
Bologna, Florence, Bome, Naples, Italian Life, Pompeii, Sorrento, Oapri, Amalfl,fta 
The book is the most originid eyer written on such themea**— CSrart Journal. 

THEOUGH EUSSIA: From St. Petersburg to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Guxhbib. 2 vols, 
orown 8yo, with Ulustrations. 21b. 
**Mr& Guthrie is a liyely, obsenrant, well-informed, and agreeable trayelling 
companion. Her book is interesting throughout*'— PoK MaU CkueUe. 

" Ko book of trayel within our knowledge is pleasantor te read than ' Through 
Bussia.* It is fresh, bright, and comprehensiya Mrs. Guthrie giyes us admirable 
descriptions of St Petersburg. Moscow, and Astrakhan, and the yoyages on tiie 
Volga and the Don are full of incident, character, and obseryation.**— iSiieetator. 

TURKISH HAEEMS & OIROASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mb8. Habvst, of Ickwell Bnry. Syo. Second Edition. 15b. 
"Mrs. Haryey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best adyantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Haryey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer."— 2%net. 

MEMOIES OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 68. 
** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
liaye yet met with.'*— itoilif ITeiu. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of ** The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7b. 6d. bonnd. 
***Tlie Exiles at St Gennains' will be eyery whit as popular as * The Ladye 
Shakerley.* "— ^(oiKftirdL 
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WOBES BY THE AUTHOB OF 'JOHN HALIFAX.' 



Eaoh in One Volnmet elagantly printed, bonndy and illnatratedy price 68. 

christian's mistake. 
a noble life. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
A woman's THOUGHTS 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE woman's KINGDOM. 



WOBES BY THE AUTHOB OF <SAM SLICK' 

Eaoh in One Volnme, elegantly printed, Irannd, and illnstrated, price 68. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBES BY MBS. OLIFHANT. 

Each in One Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price 68. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OP NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WOBES BY GEOBGE HAG DONALD, LL.D. 

Each in One Vdnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price 58. 



DAVID ELGINBROD* 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 
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99 



EBSILIA. By the Author of "My Little Lady, 

StoIs. 

THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. LmN^us 

Bamkb, Author of " GKkL'b Providenoe Hoiue,*' &o. 8 vols. 

FOB A WOMAN'S SAKE. By Mrs. Forrester, 

Author of ** Dolores," &c. 8 vols. 

EDITH VAVASOUR. By Mrs. Graham Brans- 

OOMSB. 8 toIb. 
**A ft^^wTifag Btory, replete with taite, interest, aqd spirit The theme of 
womui's loTe is worked oat with thrlUlxig and enchsnting power.**— 09iri JournaL 

SISTER ANNA. By Mrs. Boulter. 3 vols. 

" A pleessat and well-written novel, of oonsiderahle power, and showing a good 
deal of skill in character drawing."— ifonwegp Post 

"> A fascinating and thrilling story."— /oAm BuO, 

**This story is prettily told, and the lone throogihoat is good and healthy.**— 
SimtdarcL 

** A most interesting noveL The plot is original and cleverly worked oat The 
characters are lifelike. The style is singnlarly viyid.'*- Courl Journal 

HONOURS DIVIDED. By ,Mormsy Farrow, 

Author of " After Baxtow*s Death," &c. 3 vols. 

** A very pleasant and readable fAorj.^'—JSpteUUor.. 

**A noTefof considerable merit The characters are Tigorondy porCrayed.**<-> 
Scotittuuk 

** The plot of this story is developed with much skQl, the characters are lifelike^ 
and the love-scenes are most charming. The attention of the reader is kept aHvo 
from the first to the last page.**— Ctourf foumal. 

BLACKSMITH AND SCHOLAR. By Mortimer 

GoLUKS, Author of ^^ Marquis and Merchant,*' ^' Sweet and 
Twenty," &c. 3 vols. 

"This novel is as fhoronghly amusing as any of Mr. GoIUns's previoos prodoo* 
tions.'*— 7A« WorkL 
" Beplete with trae genios.**— JoAn BtOk 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. By Mary Cecil Hay, 

Author of " Old Myddelton'a Money," &c. 3 vols. 

" This book deserves the saocess which shonld attend pare ideals and a grsoefnl 
fancy. Doris herself is a charming herohie. A character more admirable still is 
Margaret Ohamberlaln.*'- ilMefMnmi. 

u An excellent and very interesting novel The characters are cleverly dzawiit 
and the descriptions fall of power."— /oAm ByU. 

** A good novel Most of the characters are channing.**— <Sipecta<or. 

MY LOVE, SHE'S BUT A LASSIE. By the 

Author of *' Queenie." 3 vols, 

" On the whole we call this book an improvement on * Qaeenla* The anfhoresB 
still shows the merits which we pohited oat in reviewing that story.**— ilMcmnim. 

u An interesting book. The characters are vivid, the plot is stirring, and there 
is an appreciation of nature which makes itself felt throoghont the whole of it**— 
Academif. 

«• This story is a pleasant onei Theinterest of the reader is steadily maintained 
to the end.**— JTon^ PMt 

" One of the most readable and pleasing novels of the day; deeply interesting, 
thoroaghly ezdting, and replete with pathos and homoar.**— C^ouH Jounai. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUEST & BLACKETT. 
DIANE. By Katharine S. Maoquoid, Author of 

«' Patty," «* My story," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

»A Ghanning stoiy. 'Diana* is one of Mrs. Macqnoid'B happiest efTorts.*'— 
Spectator. 

" A charming tale, written tn tiie anihor*8 best manner.**— Ifomtnflr Pott. 

** *]>iane ' is a book of no common sort It haa enough of hothmmt and interest 
to entitle its author to a place in a very high rank of contemporary noTelists.**— 
PaU Mall Gazette. 

" A very freshly and charmingly written story. The oharaoters are admhrably 
tme to nature. * Diane* is one of the sweetest heroines we have met with for a 
long time:'--JohnBuSl 

WILD HYACINTH. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of 

" G^ntiaiiella," ftc. 3 yols. 
** A very charming story. There is real art in this noyeL**->2Vk6 World. 
*' A pleasant, natural, and interesting tale."— Morning Poit. 
** This book is exceUent in tone and cleyer in ezecatioD. The characters are well 
drawn and skilfnlly dereloped.**— ^StoiuftirdL 

FAY ARLINGTON. By Anne Beale, Author of 

" Simplicity and Fascination," " Gladys the Reaper," &c. 3 vols. 
" The whole novel is bright, lively, and well worth reading."— Poft 
** Miss Beale*s book is enchanting It deserves to be a great success. Fay is a 

charming portrait.** — John Buik 
" The reader*s intevest is sustained by a sucoession of effective scenes, in which 

clever dialogue abounds. The tone is lively, and the action is brisk. The serious 

episodes are rendered with grace and feeling, while the lighter portions are very 

amusing."— JFxamdwr. 

EGLANTINE. By the Author of "St. Olave's," 

" Jamta»8 Cross," " The Blue Ribbon," &c. 3 vols. 
" A prettily-written story, full of a quaintpathos of its oymJ'-^Timee. 
" There is a great charm in the story of * Eglantine,* and we very heartily recom- 
mend it"— iHfuft Qfiarteriy. 

TIT FOR TAT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 3 vols. 

"* Tit for Tat* is a clever book. Above all, it possesses one of the greatest 
merits of a story— it Improves as it goes on.**— I^^tms. 

" This book is worthy of attention. The story has a design, and the characters 
are real men and women. The studies of Mrs. Dunstable and her daughter Pau- 
line are admirable.**— PoS MaiU Gatette. 

EVA'S FORTUNES. By Mrs. Gordon Smythies, 

Author of *^ Cousin Geofifrey," &o, 3 vols. 
** A fascinating stoiy, by a writer of no mean power and abilit7.*'-*^oAa Bulk 

THE mSTOEY OF A HEAET. By Ladt Blake. 

^ " A most charming tale. There can be no hesitation in pronouncing * The History 
of a Heart * to be one of the most successful books of the season.**- i\w^. 

FELICIA. ByM.BETHAM-EDWARDS,Authorof "Kitty." 

"A thoroughly wholesome novel, picturesque, natural, interesting.*'— Po«^ 

JOHN DORRIEN. By Julia Kavakagh, Author 

of "NathaUe,"ftc. 3 vols. 
"The whole book is full of interest, bright, imaginative, and poetical.**- Post. 

A WIFE'S STOKY, and Other Tales. By the Author 

of " Caste," " Safely Married,** ftc. With Preface containing Let- 
ters from the late Mr. Ghableb Dickbnb. 8 yols. 

H 



i\i5/MAe<f afifitfa2?tf, tn One VoL^ royal 8w, tet^A the Arm beauHJulh 
engraved, handsomefy bound, with gilt edges, price 81#. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAaE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE rOBTY-flPTH EDITION FOB 1 876 IS HOW BEADY. 

LoDOB*B Pebraob Ain> Babomstaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the moat elegant, work of the kind. As an eata- 
bliflhed and authentic authority on all qneationB respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
toe being kept constantly standing, eYerj correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes* For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is Justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeragei 
Parliamentary EoU of the Hoaae of Lorta. 
EngUah, Scotch, and Irigh Peers. In their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain' 

and the United Kingdom, holding enpe- 

rlor rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding snperioir titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A CoUeotive list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as nave left 

Widows or Issneu 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

reers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Goloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically ammged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the titie 
of Lady before tiietr own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour* 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and truuh 

' lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of formerworka It is a most useful publicailoo. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguiab- 
Ing feature of this book."— !Win«. -"hi— «- 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the Mnd, for two reasons: flrst it 
Is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— ^ShMcfotor. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — PagL 

- *i?^l?®^*x2^*^?' "*^ -5® believe, the best possible Peeragei It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— «8fto«<tord *• « «« awuuwu 
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HURST & BUCKETrS STAOT)!!© UBRAKY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIB J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUKT, LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, TEMNIEL, SANDYS, £. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in fk Single Volnme} eleganflj printed, bonnd, and iUnstrated, price 68. 

I.— SAM SLICK'S NATTJBE AND HUMAN NATTTBE. 

**The first yolmne of MesnrB. Horst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what wiU doabtless be a very saccessfol undertaking. 
* Nature andHnman Natnre' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and hnmorooa 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present conyenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractiye merita of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Poit 

n.-nJOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— JFxamincr. 

m.— THE OEESGENT AND THE OSOSS, 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and Interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit"— QtforterJy Revk». 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

" * Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual aa they are elegant"— .^tikeiuBum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUOHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound connseL It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practicaL Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing bo.'*-— Examine, 

VI.— ASAU ORAEHE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-i>M^ 

Vn.— SAH SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND UODEBN 

INSTANOES. 

*' The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott*s or Bulwer's Novels. 
Its remarkable orlghiality and happy descriptions of American life still conttnue the 
subject of uniyersu admiration."— i/esMn^er. 

Yin.— OABDINAL WISEMAN'S BEGOLLEOTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A piotnresqne book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Cathoua Cardinal Wiseman has tireated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeUng in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to eyery idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— iKAefMWm. 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has prodQce4 a 
work of Btrong effect**— iiMounifn. 
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HUEST & BLACKEXrS STANDAED LIBRAEY 

(continued,) 

x.— the old ooubt sububb. by leigh hunt. 

" A doUghtfol txMk, th»t will be welcome to ell reeden, end moet welosme to thoia 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— JSxamifwr. 

** A more s ff ee a ble and entertaining book nas not been pablished linoe Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscenoee of Johnson.** — Obmnter, 

XI.— UABOABET AlTD HEK BRIDESKAIDS. 

** We reoommend aA who ere in seaich of a faadnating novel to read this work for 
themselyes. They will ilnd it well worth their whllei There axe a frediness aad oii- 
ginallty about it quite ohanning.* - 



Xn.— THE OLD JTTDOE. By SAM SLICK 

** The pnbUeatlons lae l od ed In this Library have all been of good quality; many give 
Information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deeerres 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
In each volume, and the ontsides of them will satisfy the jiurohaaer who likes to see 
books in handsome unifonn."— JEscosNiMr. 

Xm.— DASIEN. By ELIOT WASBUBTON. 



u* 



'This last production of the author of *The Crescent and the Cross* has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It wHl please its thousands.*'— ti>lofta 

XIV.— FAMILT BOHANGE ; OB^ DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACT. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most intensting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room tabla"— tStoutord 

XY.— THE LAntD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

"Tbe 'Zittid of Norlaw' tollr autalm the antlior's hV> rapatatton."— Smday limu. 

XYL— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mrs. Gietton*B book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instrttotion.'*-»2^iswi. 

XVn.— NOTHINO NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HAT.TFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

»i * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the dsy.*'— Poit 

XVni.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE VALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Atbret, and the narrative is as trustworfhy as it is attnotlveL*^— iVMt. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ^^MARGARET AND HER BREDESMAEDS." 

"If asked to dassify this work, we should i^ve It aplace between 'John Halifax 'and 
«The Caxtona.* **— ^StaiKlardL 

XX.— THE BOMANOE OF THE FOBTJH. 

BY FETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present oheapaad 
elegant edition indudes the true story of the OolleenBawn.**— /OKitrataf NfUn. 

XXL— ADELE. By JULIA EAYANAGH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a oharming story 
full of delicate dharacter-painting.*'— iiMeMewn. 
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XXn.— STUDIES FSOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN," 
" These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and obseryatioiL The 
lM>ok YrUi not (Hmtniah the reputation of the accomplished author."— ^SarfnrdtqfitevteiL 

XXm.— GBAIIDHOTHEK'S HONET. 

*' We commend * Ghnndmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noToL The 
ehanusters are tme to hmnan nature, and the story is interesting.'*— iKAensim. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOB& 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
** A delightful book."— ilMeiuettni. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for fhe itndy 
M well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.''— ■Lonoet. 

XXV.— NO OHUEGH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book."— ^^toMNcm. 

XXVL— HISXBESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is Initmo- 
ttre."— ^MoMmm. " A dhanning taJe channingly to\6.**— Standard. 

XXYIL— LOST AlflD SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

** * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel"— 2lflia. 
"A novel of rare exoeUeno& It is Mrs. Morton's best prose work."— £!xaniMer. 

XXym.— LES HISEBABLES. By VIGTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED OOPYRiaHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

**The merits of * Les Miserables * do not merely consist in the coao^tion of It as a 
whole ; it aboimds with details of unequalled beauty. 11 Victor Hugo hia stumped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— Qtiorferly Redew. 

XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and faiterest aa * Butara'a 

History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 

and chwmingbook, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 

expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book wnioh the world will lika**— 2lraei: 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBYINa. 

BY MRS. OUPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting fbema**— TVniM. 

** A truly interesting and most alf ectingmemoir. Irving'a Life ought to have a niche 
In every gallery of reUgious biography. There are few lives that wffl be fnltor ofin- 
■tmotion,taiterMt, and oonsolation.*'— iSMHrdav Beitiew. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'a 

** This diarming novella fhe work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as ezperience and knowledge of the world. '-^(Aenanmi. 

XXXn.— SAH SLICE'S AMERICAN HiniGIIB. 

**Dip where you will into this lottery of fan, you are sure to draw out a prin.''«^oilL 

XXXin.-€HBISTIAN'S HISTAEE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 
** A more dharmtng story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should eipect tiiat even he would pronounce * Ohristian's 
lOstake * a novel without a fault*'— 2Vmea 

XXXrvr.— ALEC FOBBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LLJ). 

**No aooount of Ibis story would give any idea of the profound interest that perradee 
the work trom the flnt page to the lasi"— iKAenonmL 
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XXXV.— AGNES. By MR& OLIFHANT. 

** * Agnes * Is a noyel Bnperior to any of lira. Oliphant's former workBL**— iKAauninL 
** A story whose psthetic beauty will appeal irroBistlbly to all readers."— PortL 

XXXYI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
««Th]s Is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* spealai 
ont of a generoos heart the purest truths of lifa'*— f xammer. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMEBIOA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

" A Tery interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and ynSV^Timet. 
Mt, Dixon's Tory entertaining and instmctlTe work on New America^"— PoU MaU Cfaa 
H We recommend eyery one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mb 
Dixon's Tflry interesting hook."— Satm-dap Revkm. 

XXXYin.— BOBEBT FALOONEB. 

•by GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D» 
** * Bobert Falooner ' is a work brimful of life snd humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for ihe deep and f^M^rohfag 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings/*— ^Maunsii. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S EINODOll 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

***The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation Oi » writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic storieSi- ^ttouBisn. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
"A racy, well-written, and original noveL The interest neyer flag& The whola 
work sparkles with wit and humour."— Qncrfer^ Befriew, 

XU.— DAVID ELOINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** A noTel which is the work of a man of true geniu& It will attract the highest 
class of readers.'*— IWnea 

XLH.— A BBAVE LADT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A yery good noyel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— Awmser. ' 

XUn—BANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 

" A powerful noyel of social and domestic Ufa One of the most successful eflTorts 9f 
a successful noyelist**— Ztoily Neut. 

* A yery pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— i9<aiNtord 

XIIV.— SAH SLICE'S AMESICAKS AT HOME. 

**TbiB is one of the most amusing books that we oyer read.**— iSVandlani 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"The author of * John Halifax* has written many fasdhating stories, but we osa 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches ba this wo». Such a character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroinea 
as the type of all that Is truly noble, pure, and womanly.'*— CTm^ed Service MagasinA, 

XLYI.— A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

" * A Bose tn June * is as pretty as its titla The tiXon is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the induslry and talent of Mra OUphant, and in its slender 
grace and playful satire may h(Hd its own with eyen * The OhronicleB of Gariing* 
ford."*— 2%?i6a 
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